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Alliance Women 
Swing Into Action 


On July 18 the General Alliance Service 
Committee mailed its second informative 
letter, “S. O. S. Number 2,” to Alliance 
members all over the country, keeping 
them posted on last-minute news of the 
Service Committee’s accomplishments. 

To date 54 new sewing units have been 
opened in cur churches, while the many 
churches which were working with the 
local Red Cross before the establishment of 
the committee are continuing that work 
during the summer. Thirty-three branches 
are collecting clothing for refugees. Mrs. 
Curtis Hilliard, chairman, also reports that 
$2,000 has been contributed by 89 branches 
to the Unitarian Service Committee. Since 
quotas for some of the Red Cross units are 
about filled and no new appropriation for 
materials will be made until September, 
Mrs. Hilliard urges special effort on the 
part of Alliance members throughout the 
country to procure material, cut and fur- 
nished at cost, from local branches of the 
“British War Relief’? or the ‘American 
Friends of France.’ Local businessmen 
have, in some cases, offered to furnish 
materials at small or no cost; and women 
who do not sew, it is hoped, will help buy 
materials for those who do. 

For the time being, the Service Commit- 
tee cannot reach the Czechs in France or 
send supplies direct to the Sharps, but it 
can send cleaned and mended clothing 
overseas via the Allied Relief Fund, 543 
West 46th Street, New York, N. Y., which 
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is shipping everything to England to be 
used where most needed at the moment. 
The Alliance Service Committee is cen- 
stantly receiving inquiries concerning ways 
of helping with refugees coming to this 
country. ‘The prime need is for homes,” 
writes Mrs. Hilliard in the Service Com- 
mittee letter. ‘‘Of course you have heard 
of the United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children, with head- 
quarters at 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The Unitarian Service Committee 
is in close cooperation with this larger 
committee which is arranging to bring 
children from England, to be cared for by 
people in this country who are willing to 
take them. . . . This is a special oppor- 
tunity and responsibility resting upon our 
denomination. If these children are to be 


brought to safety, we must act promptly, 
cooperating with our churches in finding 
and registering homes among our mem- 
bers.” 


War and Christianity 


For the rod of the wicked shall not 
rest on the lot of the righteous, lest 
the righteous put forth their hands 
unto iniquity. Psalm 125 : 3. 


The worst calamity the Psalmist 
can see, when the scepter of the 
wicked rests upon the lot of the 
righteous, is that the righteous may 
thereby be themselves contaminated 
and put forth their hands unto ini- 
quity. The immediate practical re- 
sults of such an act of aggression are 
not mentioned: the destruction of life 
and property, the homelessness, the 
suffering, the refugees, the bewildered 
children—these are of less impor- 
tance. “Lest the righteous put forth 
their hands unto iniquity,” that is 
the worst thing that could happen. 

Such aristocratic morality strikes a 
discord on our spirits just now. We 
prefer to postpone these high-flown 
considerations, and fill our minds with 
horror and hatred and vengeance and 
retribution. As an attack on Chris- 
tianity this war is already more of a 
suecess than we like to think. And 
that, of course, is the insidious effect 
of al! wrong, it is su contagious. Ina 
wicked world, the righteousness of 
the righteous has to be more than pas- 
sive; it has to be prepotent, assertive, 
impregnable. The public treasures in 
both France and England have all 
been hidden safely away; stained 
glass, paintings, manuscripts, statu- 
ary. Could we do as much for our 
heart’s treasures: faith, love, prayer, 
compassion, trust; just to keep them 
from injury? Then when peace comes, 
we shall have something to start from, 
and build on. 

Charles E. Park. 


Laymen Preach at 
Old Ship in Hingham 


Following the custom established nearly 
10 years ago, the August services in the 
Old Ship Church in Hingham, Mass.— 
Unitarian—will be prepared and conducted 
wholly by laymen. This was, perhaps, a 
unique experiment, although Laymen’s 
Sundays had been established quite a num- 
ber of years before. Thése, however, con- 
sisted of devoting only one Sunday in the 
year to the laymen. The Old Ship turns 
over the four or five August services en- 
tirely to laymen, two of whom usually take 


care of a service. 


The Old Ship is well known as a Mecca 
for pilgrims from all over the world, its 
guests’ register showing, particularly 
through the summer, the names of people 
from every state in the Union and many 
foreign countries. The church welcomes 
visitors, and many people in the town and 
elsewhere find the August services pecul- 
iarly interesting because of the layman’s 
sermon, giving varied points of view and 
opinions on many of the current problems 
of life and events taking place in the world. 

The preachers for August of this year 
are: August 4, Charles C. Eaton; August 
11, Ebed L. Ripley; August 18, Burdett W. 
Collins; August 25, Hon. Elmer L. Curtiss. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 


Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2.80 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.15 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Thursday, 9 p. m., Station KFWB, 
“Youth Gives Its Answer.” 


Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 


Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. k 
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And Another for Next 
Year Is Already Promised 


THE HARVARD Summer School Conference on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Principles and Contemporary National and 
International Issues’’ was a most successful one and 
drew—after a disappointing first day—a large enough 
number of attendants so that we may confidently 
look forward to its becoming a permanent summer 
event. 

The conference will be competently reported for 
The Christian Register—reported and evaluated as 
well—by Rev. Willard Reed. And one of its or- 
ganizers, Professor Kirtley Mather, is permitting us to 
publish his own summing up of the sessions, as first 
given by him during the final evening session. 

For our own part then we will merely say that 
Professors Auer and Kirtley Mather, if we assume that 
they chose the speakers, showed courageous catholicity 
in picking the men they did and from the quarters 
they did. There was no stacking the cards in favor 
of liberalism in religion or radicalism in polities. 
Lutheranism and Roman Catholicism were repre- 
sented as well as Judaism and Methodism. The 
former head of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce was there as well as the candidate for pre- 
sident of the socialist party—though they did not 
debate! 

To one observer it seemed—and we do not know 
how it will seem to the two contributors to this issue 
whom we have just mentioned, for we write before 
their contributions have come in—that the most states- 
manlike words of the whole conference, both regarding 
the place of religion in the present-day world picture 
and the place of economics, were spoken by Norman 
Thomas. Every American, whether he be a nonso- 
cialist or even an antisocialist, ought to recognize, by 
this time, that Norman Thomas is much more than a 
political figure, much more than any sort of -ist. He is 
a great American citizen and a man of exceptionally 
clear vision—he is not even deceived into wishful 
thinking by the devotion he renders to the socialist 
ideal. 
On the other hand, we think the most emotionally 
moving and elevated words of the conference were 
spoken in an evening lecture by John Haynes Holmes 
who painted a gloomy picture of a Europe too far gone 
in ruin for us to rescue whatever we did. But this 
gloom was the background for a strong affirmation of 
the reality of God—whose desertion by man Dr. 
Holmes sees as the ultimate cause of the present 
world debacle. Dr. Holmes was particularly impres- 
sive when, in response to a question from the floor, 
which was itself also a confession of inability to lead 
the wholly ethical life, he not only “bared his soul”’ 
in general terms, but told specifically how he arbi- 


trated between the claims of God and those of Caesar 
in his own life and in the disposition of his own per- 
sonal possessions and earnings. 

And the greatest personal disappointment, to 
one listener at least, was the talk, announced as on 
the morals of business and industry, by Harper Sib- 
ley, former president of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. What he really talked about was the success 
of business in getting business done. And he had the 
nerve to blame the military collapse of the French 
nation on the Popular Front! However, as a philos- 
opher once remarked, as long as one’s throat and 
larynx and oral cavity are in good order one can say 
anything: the possible combinations of words are 
endless. 

P.S. Since writing the above paragraph we have 
had definite proof that Mr. Sibley’s explanation of the 
military collapse of France was incorrect. A later 
speaker quoted M. Pétain himself as charging that the 
collapse of France was because the French mothers 
of a few years ago had not given France enough 
children! 


Lawrence Clare 


THE NEWS of the death of Dr. Lawrence Clare, min- 
ister of the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, 
must have come as a personal shock to every minister 
in the denomination and to a great many laymen, for 
he was known to the Unitarians of the United States 
and of his native England as well as to Canadian 
Unitarians and he was both loved and admired by 
all who knew him. 

_ His insistence on preaching to his congregation, 
against his doctor’s orders, just the week before his 
death illustrates his devotion to duty. His parish in- 
terests other than preaching—his encouragement of 
the Everyman Players, who made his church known 
to every lover of the drama in and around Montreal; 
his aid to the People’s Forum—testify to the energy 
he gave to his people and the variety of his services 
to them. And all that he did was multiplied in value 
because it was done by a man who was not only willing 
but competent. Dr. Clare was a member of a species 
that we hope is not a vanishing one but that un- 


_doubtedly is a temporarily diminishing one—that of 


the scholar in the pulpit. Even his scholarship was 
unusual, for his early education was in economics and 
—hboth theoretically and practically—in banking, and. 
it was only after he was well on the road to success in 
that profession that he entered Victoria University, 
Manchester, England, and made a brilliant scholastic 
record before entering the ministry. 

The following editorial in The Montreal Gazette, 
published immediately after Dr. Clare’s death, is not 
only a record of the grief which his fellow citizens felt 
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at his loss but a clear reflection of the man as he 
appeared to all who knew him: 


The Reverend Lawrence Clare, D. D. 


Death of the Reverend Lawrence Clare yesterday 
caused a more widespread and a deeper grief in Montreal 
than Dr. Clare himself would ever have realized. He 
was a man of personal reserve, and his unfailing respect 
for the reserve of others was among his most admirable 
qualities as a pastor; it is doubtful if he suspected the 
esteem and affection he commanded from all who knew 
him. 

Sunday before last, ill though he was, he took the 
pulpit as usual at the Church of the Messiah, and even 
late Jast week was reported making a good recovery. 
Thus his passing was a shock for which none but his 
most intimate friends was prepared. 

Lawrence Clare was a man of true culture, in the 
finest sense of that much-abused word. A constant 
student, he combined a keen critical faculty with an 
unspoiled and sensitive appreciation. His taste was 
catholic, covering all the arts and many of the sciences, 
and to each he brought application intense enough to 
give him a thorough grasp of the subject in hand; 
never was he content with the superficial attainments 
of-the dilettante, the “little learning” of proverbial 
danger. 

His belief in intellectual freedom was no mere lip 
service, but a tested faith. He had the courage to ex- 
amine all avenues of thought, to take the best and re- 
ject the worst in every philosophy, to grant others a 
tolerance which had none of the indifference that usually 
goes by that name. In a phrase he himself often used, 
he was able to see life steadily and see it whole, and his 
firm personal faith was a rock not only for himself but 
for many another. 

As Montreal knew him in the prime of his life 
Lawrence Clare was 2 man whom England might be 
proud to have nurtured, as he himself was proud of the 
name Englishman. Schooled in the classic tradition, 
deeply versed in the whole world’s literature, he was a 
worthy product of that civilization which stems from 
Greece and which Western Europe is even now fighting 
to defend. His death puts out a light in this city. 


German—and Other—Romanticism: 
Scandinavian Calm 


DURING the last world war George Santayana pub- 
- lished a book entitled ‘‘Egotism in German Philos- 
ophy.” That book has recently been reprinted, and 
as we have not seen the new edition, we cannot say 
whether Mr. Santayana had added a word differen- 
tiating between the national egotism preached by 
Hitler and the sort of egotism which, according to his 
thesis, was encouraged by such early German philos- 
ophers as Fichte. However, in “War Propaganda 
and the United States’ by Harold Lavine and James 
Wechsler (Institute for Propaganda Analysis) the 
title page of Santayana’s work is used as part of a 
montage illustration for the end papers. Evidently 
the authors regard this book as primarily a work of 
propaganda. 

Possibly such a book is the most legitimate form 
of propaganda—for the dominant philosophical atti- 
tudes of any nation are fair game for philosophical 
and psychological criticism, and, in the course of many 
years activity as a literary critic, we have noticed from 
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time to time a certain inflation of simple concrete facts 
into vague “‘principles” or motifs: in short a tendency 
to generalize the concrete, in German literature— 
even in fiction. Thus in one of Wassermann’s novels 
(even if he were Jewish as well as German) we remem- 
ber the metal gold being generalized not only into a 
symbol for money (which it is) but into a kind of more 
or less evil spirit who seems to do things on his own re- 
sponsibility. And of course the whole Hegelian-Marx- 
ian formulation of history as thesis, antithesis, syn- 
thesis is a glaring example of this. 

All this came back to us the other day when we 
heard a German of good will, a Christian minister, 
and, we believe, an American citizen, criticize the 
Scandinavians, specifically the Norwegians, for their 
reception of the ‘Hitler forces. This minister had 
been defending enthusiasm, especially in religion. 
You could accomplish nothing, he had said, without 
enthusiasm. And we had dared to ask him if there 
was not something to be said, even in religion, for the 
cultivation of rationality and calm as over against 
enthusiasm. We adduced the Scandinavian countries 
where the people are apparently tepid in religious ob- 
servances but express real religion in their cooperative 
and other social enterprises. 

He surprised us by saying that when he had in 
the past visited those countries he had felt that their 
peacefulness was not that of reasoned calm but of 
decay. He seriously argued that the Scandinavians 
were decadent, and buttressed his argument by citing 
Leland Stowe’s famous despatch from Norway telling 
not only of the Fifth Column but of the lads who 
came out of the cabarets, looked at the German sol- 
diers and returned to the bars for another drink. 

Whereupon we told him of the denials which 
have come from Norway of the truth of Mr. Stowe’s 
despatches. One of these is based on material re- 
ceived by Professor Einar Haugen of the University 
of Wisconsin from friends in Norway whose word he 
can vouch for. Another is in the form of interviews 
with the Norwegian commander-in-chief, General 
Otto Ruge, and with Reidar Claffy, a Norwegian- 
American who was in Oslo when the invasion took 
place and who sat by Mr. Stowe in the Norwegian 
Parliament on April 8, heard his self-congratulation 
on arriving in Oslo in time to see the developments, 
and translated the speeches of the members for him. For 
Mr. Stowe’s vivid account of the last few days of 
Oslo’s freedom were written by a man who had just 
arrived on the scene and who did not understand a 
word of what he heard. In such circumstances how 
could Mr. Stowe write a true story of the meaning, as 
well as the outer appearance, of events? 

The Fifth Column in Norway was not recruited 
from any large section of the Norwegian people. The 
Norwegians did not accept conquest with complacency. 
None of the Scandinavian countries are in any sense 
of the word decadent. Any readers who wish to check 
up this statement by reading the two documents 
which we have mentioned can obtain them by writing - 
the American-Seandinavian Foundation, 116 East 
64th Street, New York City. | ; 

Mr. Stowe’s despatch should be corrected as a 
matter of justice to the Scandinavians. It should 
also be refuted for the sake of our own clarity of 


thought. For those who believe it will tend to think, 
like our German friend, that calmness means decay 
and that enthusiasm, romanticism, in themselves are 
good. Enthusiasm is only good when it is behind a 
rational idea, used to fuel a rational end. Germany’s 
enthusiasm for a bad end will not redeem the end but 
may destroy Germany: though not tomorrow or the 
day after. Or, as John Haynes Holmes indicated in 
his recent address before the Harvard Summer School 
Conference on Religious Principles and Contemporary 
National and International Issues, it may destroy the 
whole continent of Europe. 

Scientists can now, we seem to have heard, 
produce light without producing heat at the same 
time. Spinoza did something similar in the world of 


ideas when he talked of the intellectual love of God: 
as opposed to the unhealthy ecstasies of the medieval 
church. It would not hurt any of us to experiment in 
the same direction. Thinking, even abstract think- 
ing, is not an emotionless process: the Greek geome- 
trician who called “Eureka” in a loud voice, when he 
was sure that he had, was, it is true, outwardly ex- 
pressing an emotion: but while he was doing the find- 
ing, he was enjoying himself even if he had not begun 
to wave his arms: if he had waved his arms too soon 
he might never have found his answer. And if he had 
been, as so many modern people are, a lover of arm- 
waving and God-saking for their own sakes he would 
never have made the Who’s Who of history as a com- 
petent geometrician. 


Harvard Conference on Religious Principles and 
Their Application to Contemporary Problems 


The writer is a minister and author. He was for 
some years headmaster of the Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE TITLE above certainly cannot be called narrow 
in its scope, yet the conference covered it creditably 
—what more can be said? 

There were five leaders of the morning and after- 
noon sessions, a Methodist bishop, a Friend, a Roman 
Catholic, a Jew, and a former Presbyterian minister, 
long the most prominent socialist leader in the United 
States. There were ten lecturers at the evening ses- 
sions, three of them connected with churches, three of 
them foreign guests, the others prominent in various 
activities. The attendance of those who took the full 
course was about seventy-five, with about two hundred 
more who came for a part of the time. Each session 
included a discussion period. The conference was 
announced as an experiment, but the Harvard author- 
ities have regarded the interest shown as justifying 
the holding of a similar session in 1941. 

Ivan Lee Holt of Dallas, Tex., a bishop of the 
Methodist church, was the leader for the first two days. 
He has been a worker for church unity in the Federal 
Council of Churches, and was at the international con- 
ferences at Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, and at 
Geneva in 1939. 

His orderly exposition of the Protestant attitude 
on the topic assigned was in four parts. Two were pre- 
liminary. First, the growing reality of world religious 

fellowship, the assurance of which he had obviously 
reached by honest and earnest work, rather than by 
wishful thinking. Second, the basis of church unity, 
in which, while stoutly a Methodist, he accepted a 
broad range of recognition. He deplored an utter- 
ance, presumably recalled from Oxford, “Of course we 
understand that any Union Church is to be episco- 
pally governed.’’ And he must have been heartened, 
in the later discussion, by the testimony of a High 
Church Episcopalian clergyman, “J have here re- 
_ ceived a sense of oneness in God, who is more than all 
differences.”” It was true. Many men, of many 
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Christian denominations, spoke in these two days, 
and many rabbis, and all were at ease with one another 
by reason of a oneness with God. It is so simple that 
it takes reflection before you realize that it is a startling 
step forward in advance to church unity. 

Bishop Holt went on to two constructive proposi- 
tions, first, of the Christian principles of political or- 
ganization—“all men of equal worth, a declaration of 
interdependence, and duties to others as the basis of 
economic life.”” These, he urged, must be applied to 
colonies (and he might have said that the newly de- 
vised mandates intend to do just that) and he wisely 
pointed out that international relations will never 
have strength without constant revision, mutually 
agreed upon to meet changing conditions. A memo- 
randum of this proposition was transmitted from the 
Church Unity meeting at Geneva in 1939 to the 
governments of England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and the United States. If it had been heeded! 

His other point was on the religious principles of 
world organization—that God in History, the teach- 
ings of Jesus, and a Prophetical Succession as valid as 
any Apostolic Succession, have given the world a more 
intelligent approach to God—that we are in the New 
Covenant written in the hearts of men—that they are 
the pacemakers in building a Good Society, the King- 
dom of God. Here he praised the Soviets for their 
proclamation that the people are no longer dwarfs 
(he might have warned them that neither are they 
cement blocks). 

All this, said he, totalitarianism repudiates, as it 
does the essence of Protestantism. It fails to see that 
individual resourcefulness and energy are ultimate 
liberators. Therefore we, as religious men, repudiate 
totalitarianism. 

There were many incidental matters of interest in 
Bishop Holt’s conferences, particularly his account of 
the “Church of the Crossroads”’ in Hawaii, where melt- 
ing-pot difficulties are being dealt with in a church 
unity successful locally, as indeed it must be before it 
can become general. This observation was reenforced 
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by the account given by a Jewish rabbi from Arkansas, 
who finds himself received as a cooperator in all com- 
munity activities, including the Salvation Army. 

Bishop Holt was frank in joining Miss Wam- 
baugh’s deep regret that the aloofness of the United 
States was one factor, almost the greatest factor, in 
the failure of ‘‘the War to End War.” ‘We entered 
the War,’ as Henry Sloane Coffin has said, ‘‘but with- 
drew from the Peace.”’ 

All in all, the leader made the opening confer- 
ences an excellent introduction to those that followed. 

The conference for the next two days was led by 
Dr. Abba Hillel Silver of Cleveland. He has long 
been known as one of the ablest men in his field, and a 
forceful speaker. He was this spring the Dudleian 
lecturer at Harvard. 

He discussed the Jewish race and religion as forces 
in world affairs, but it was no academic discussion. 
You saw here a leader dealing with a persecution al- 
ways widespread, but now embittered by artificial 
fomentation.. His attitude was nothing short of noble 
in its self-control under distresses that he understood 
as a scholar in history and as a worthy self-respecting 
man in his time. He was always fair in his statements, 
and in the ensuing discussion repeatedly brought for- 
ward of his own volition the defects that he saw on 
the Jewish side, exemplifying his remark that the Jews 
are the most self-critical of all races. 

He took up first the ridiculous but pernicious ‘‘Ar- 
yan” talk emanating from Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, seized upon by Hitler as his chief weapon of 
fanaticism. He sagely characterized it as unfounded, 
but by no means nonexistent. Anthropology dis- 
proves it, as Boas shows, and the best thought of 
Judaism, in the prophets, rose above it. So also did 
Paul, Islam, Buddhism and all great religions and 
philosophies that confront man as man. 

He was forbearing to the Germans as a people, at- 
tributing the excesses to a tyrannical minority (in the 
last free election the five million nazis were outvoted 
by seven million opponents) this minority dominated 
by the pet aversion of Hitler. He had had a personal 
talk with Mussolini, who rejected all talk of racialism 
—hbut this was in pre-Axis days. He defended the at- 
titude of Jews in Germany, tracing their “inodiation”’ 
to Bismarck. Especially he derided the charges of a 
“stab in the back” in the World War, and of their bad 
moral influence. He pointed out that the Jews are 
now expelled, and the cabarets of Berlin are worse 
than ever. (He might have added that this is note- 
worthy in view of the recent dispatch that the Germans 
are going to tone up the morals of captured Paris.) 

Rabbi Adler faced the fact that the tide of preju- 
dice is rising, chiefly because of nazi propaganda and 
not because of changed or newly discovered facts. It 
is rising in the United States, where there have come 
from some fifty countries nearly a third of the fifteen 
million Jews in the world. This rise is derived from 
three groups—reactionaries who cloak their purposes 
under labels, economic rivals in places where Jews are 
congested and threaten or achieve economic domina- 
tion, and the supporters of Knownothingism, prevailing 
in one form or another in many parts of the country 
ever since a century ago, when immigration began to 
increase so rapidly. 
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The leader proposed with patience and astonish- 
ing calmness that all concerned should strive to over- 
come this racial conflict by persistent educational ef- 
fort, by wider contacts, by justice in civil and economic 
status. America is, in spite of all that has been said, 
far ahead of the rest of the world. “There are few 
countries today where I could speak—or, for that 
matter, where a real Christianity could be preached,” 
he said. In this connection also he praised the work 
already done by the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, started in 1935 at Williamstown under the 
initiative and leadership of Newton D. Baker and 
Harry A. Garfield. 

There was a good analysis, under seven headings, 
of the specific hindrances to better relations—igno- 
rance on both sides, but especially of the finer qualities 
of the Jews, in family life, charities, and public spirit 
—narrow Sunday-school teaching, warping from the 
start the outlook of children—the charge that Judaism 
is a counterfoil of Christianity, whereas it is its source, 
and stands by itself, in no spirit of controversy, as one 
of the great religions of the world, with the same teach- 
ings as Christianity in individualism and universalism 
—the phrase ‘Christ killers’ ignoring all other facts 
of Jewish history and quality (as if Athenian civiliza- 
tion were buried under the phrase “Socrates killers’) 
—economic discrimination especially unfair to the 
humble two-thirds of Jews who are wretchedly poor— 
the crude prevalent dislike of all peoples for those who 
are different—the urban and occupational concentra- 
tion, actually forced on Jews by their age-old restric- 
tions against land-holding, and such exclusions as that 
in Imperial Germany from any rank in the army. 

Questions were numerous, and were handled by 
Dr. Silver not argumentatively, but factually out of 
his store of knowledge of the most elevated thought of 
his people enriching the common life of mankind. 
Intermarriage was referred to its proper place as a 
personal matter. A reply to an enquiry as to the place 
of the Jews in Second Adventist thought is capable 
of very wide profitable application, “That is an idea 
not dynamically present today.’”’ So of most of the 
divisive issues. 

This conference went at the general theme in- 
directly rather than directly, but it helped all who at- 
tended to an increased respect for the forbearance, 
knowledge and wisdom of strong Jewish leadership. 

(To be concluded) 


A Diet Kitchen for the Needy 


One of the most humane and socially helpful organizations 
in New York City is the New-York Diet Kitchen. It was in- 
corporated in 1873 and was started ky a group of interested 
women who responded to the plea of dispensary doctors for help 
in providing food for their needy patients in the clinics. 

Since the early days of the association, it has developed the 
character of its service, becoming milk and health stations and 
finally carrying on its work as a Children’s Health Service, with 
doctors, nurses, and other health workers to carry on the activities 
in accordance with present-day standards. 

' The New York Diet Kitchen is now in its 68th year cf ser- 
vice, and of the members of All Souls’ who have been inte:ested 
in it, Mrs. George F. Baker was the first president. Later Mrs. 
William D. Gaillard was president, and at the moment Mrs. 
M. W. Amberg is assistant treasurer. 


Have We a Reasonable Basis for Optimism ? 


An Appraisal of the Conference on Religious Principles and Contemporary 
National and International Issues by One of Its Initiators 


Professor Mather has been director of the Harvard 
Summer School since 1934. 

PROFESSOR AUER has asked me to take the few 
moments available to attempt an appraisal of the 
conference with the special hope that I would answer 
the question: Have we a reasonable basis for optimism? 
May I first tell you something about what the con- 
ference has actually accomplished, as I see it? Two 
hundred and forty-seven persons registered as members 
of this conference. They have come from all parts of 
the country, from California to Maine, and from 
Florida to Minnesota. Many are clergymen, rabbis 
and priests, some are social workers, some housewives. 
Others are teachers. 

To guide this group in its conference invitations 
were sent and accepted by a number of leaders. You 
know their names. We wanted to have represented 
in our group of leaders the Catholics, Protestants, 
both liberal and conservative, and the Jews. We 
wanted to bring leaders in religious movements of all 
kinds in America and then we went so far as to welcome 
to our group of leaders men of such different view- 
points as the socialist leader, Norman Thomas, and 
the capitalist Harper Sibley. Our thought was that 
nobody is capable of feeling the pulse of America 
or discovering the real nature of public opinion until 
he has had an opportunity to gather information from 
diversified sources. So far as that part of the confer- 
ence is concerned I am sure you will all agree that it 
has met its objective fairly and squarely. So great 
an interest has been manifested and so many expres- 
sions of approval and gratitude have been received 
that we have already begun to plan for a continuation 
of the conference next year. We have also embarked 
upon the project of making findings of the conference 
available in more permanent form. 

Now you might expect that such diversified 
leadership and sometimes contradictory addresses 
would not be conducive to unity. But there has been 
a surprising amount of unity. Under many different 
guises similar ideals have been set forth. Each issue 
under consideration, whether it be war between na- 
tions or the clash between economic groups within the 
nation, or problems of compromise between the desires 
of the individual and the demands of society, has re- 
vealed the underlying conflict between two antagonis- 
tic ways of life: dictatorship and democracy. There 
has been general recognition of the fact that civiliza- 
tion is in the midst of a revolutionary change. There 
is no suggestion of any escape from the necessity of 
developing a new social order. Unless men can or- 
ganize themselves into a smoothly operating world 
society civilization faces complete destruction. 

Electrons, neutrons, and protons are organized 
into atoms, atoms into molecules, molecules into com- 
pounds. Some of the compounds prove to be cells, 
and these are organized to form individual plants and 
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animals. Latest of all in the history of creative evo 
lution certain individuals have been organized into 
societies. Transcending all that has gone before is 
the development of human society, obviously the 
most difficult, but at the same time potentially the 
most glorious organization yet attempted. Human 
beings who devote their time and energy to the task 
of perfecting the social organization of themselves and 
their fellows are at that moment and in that way plac- 
ing themselves ‘‘in tune with the infinite.” 

It is therefore an inescapable function of religion 
to throw whatever light it can upon the problem of ad- 
justing human life to new conditions imposed by the 
changed environment. And it is to the problem of 
adjustment between these two antagonistic alterna- 
tives that this conference on religious principles has 
devoted the major part of its time and I think that it 
has done well to crystallize and concentrate attention 
upon something that is so fundamental to religion. 

Now it is readily apparent that two antagonistic 
alternatives present themselves as possible bases for 
this adjustment. The social group, whether it be the 
family, the industrial or commercial company or the 
political unit, or the church, may be organized on the 
principle of autocratic regimentation or it may be 
developed according to democratic principles. Both 
methods are being tried under a variety of conditions, 
and each has something to be said in its favor. But 
both cannot be equally conducive to the continuing 
existence and future welfare of mankind. One must 
be more truly in harmony with the trend of cosmic 
history—call it the Divine Plan, if you wish—than 
the other. 

Out of this conference there seems to have come 
a general agreement, tacit if not explicit, that democ- 
racy is the ideal toward which to strive, and that its 
fate is inextricably interwoven with that of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. Only in a democratic society is 
it possible to preserve those values of individual per- 
sonality and of the human spirit that these religions 
prize so highly. Fundamental, therefore, to the con- 
sideration of each contemporary issue is the question 
of ways and means of preserving and strengthening 
democracy in the midst of the situation in which we 
find ourselves today. 


Good-by Laissez Faire! 


The preservation of democracy does not mean, 
however, an inflexible support of the American system 
of industrial, political and social arrangements that 
had been constructed during the first quarter of this 
century. As Dr. Gerald Phelan stressed so forcibly, 
it is a major transformation in our way of life that is 
now taking place. The haleyon days—happy for 
some, if not for all—of laissez farre are gone, never to 
return. If this is to be an age of reconstruction rather 
than of destruction there must be a planned society. 
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And here, it seems to me, is one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the lack of unity responsible in 
large measure for the weakness of the United States 
in this hour of crisis. Our minds are confused con- 
cerning the nature of planning. We have failed to 
define our terms with precision, and consequently our 
thoughts are blurred. A planned society, in many 
minds, is synonymous with either fascism or com- 
munism; there is no clear understanding of the nature 
of democratic planning as contrasted with autocratic 
planning. I take it that one function of this confer- 
ence and indeed of all intellectual and vocal'activities 
of educated men is to make that distinction clear. 
There can be no strengthening unity of purpose in 
America until that is done. 

As Karl Mannheim puts it, in a book coming 
from the press next month, “Every country alike is 
groping for a new way of organizing industrial society. 
The democracies have not yet found a formula to de- 
termine which aspects of the social process can be 
controlled by regulation, and the dictatorships cannot 
see that interfering with everything is not planning.” 

In both national and international affairs there 
are processes now at work that can only find fulfill- 
ment in a new form of planning. And the essence of 
democratic planning must be to control living forces 
without oppressing them. Only if planning is based 
on the creative tendencies in society can it have a 
positive value, and only thus can religious principles 
be applied in modern life. 

Here then is something that all of us can do. ‘In- 
sist upon the fact that there is nothing in the machinery 
of planning and of democracy that makes them in- 
consistent with each other or with the high ideals of 
practical theology. Sharpen our critical sense so that 
we may guide the process of transition toward the 
emergence of a democratic form of coordinated con- 
trol. That this is possible would seem to be one of the 
most important conclusions of this conference. 


Where Leadership Is Legitimate 


Now obviously there are many social and tech- 
nical difficulties in transferring democratic controls to 
a planned society. We have seen plenty of them in 
the last few years and more remain to be uncovered in 
the near future. But I have confidence that these 
difficulties can be resolved if men of good will set their 
minds to the task. One suggestion only: we must 
separate long-range policy from temporary issues and 
we must introduce the principle of leadership where 
rapid decisions are essential. In a democracy, due 
process of policy-making is fundamentally of equal 
importance to due process of law. It is in due process 
of policy-making that democratic planning can come 
to the fore. 

So much from the point of view of society as a 
whole. What about the problem of democratic plan- 
ning from the point of view of the individual? Here 
such words as personal freedom and individual liberty 
immediately spring to mind. 

G. A. Borgese suggests that we ought “‘to make 
a distinction between freedom and liberty.” He pro- 
poses ‘“‘that we use ‘freedom’ only when we mean a 
man’s right to do, without hindrance, what he must do 
in order to be true to the best he knows and thinks and 
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feels; whereas ‘liberty’ may be used to express one’s 
right to act according to his wish. Freedom would 
thus pertain to the realm of man’s highest duty: lib- 
erty to the area of man’s desires and his hours of re- 
laxation. Clearly, then, in any time of crisis, liberty 
would have to be sacrificed to freedom.” - 

Indeed, it would seem to me that frequently, in 
time of calm as well as of stress, the necessities of 
democratic planning will require just that. Freedom 
for all, in the sense in which Borgese uses that term, 
can be attained only by curtailing the liberty of many. 
Christianity and Judaism would suggest that this may 
best be done voluntarily and joyously. In a sense 
occidental religion gives new vitality to the dictum 
of that secular sage of ancient time who said, ‘““Who 
then is free? Only the wise man who has learned 
how to govern himself.” 


The Most Immediate Issue 


And now we come to the issue that no conference 
could possibly escape this July of 1940. How can 
democracy and freedom, Christianity and Judaism, be 
preserved in the face of the threat of mechanized 
armies dispatched from Hitler’s terror of terrors? 
Concerning that question the conference received much 
advice, running the gamut from immediate participa- 
tion in the war in every possible way as advocated by 
S. K. Ratcliffe and Sarah Wambaugh to absolute 
pacifism as upheld by John Haynes Holmes and 
Bishop Appleton Lawrence. Even in the calmer ses- 
sions restricted to the conference members, and pro- 
viding greater opportunity for the discovery of com- 
mon ground, there was wide divergence between the 
views of Ivan Lee Holt and Henry Cadbury. Here, 
as so often is the case, wisdom is probably to be found 
somewhere between the two extremes. It is well for 
us to listen to extremists, even when they rant and 
rave, but wisdom can only be found by calm patient 
search, and in a democracy each free man must do his 
best to make up his own mind after he has considered 
carefully the advice received from others. 

America must defend herself. We must defend 
not only our possessions but our freedom, not only 
our position in regard to economics but our achieve- 
ments in the democratic organization of society. This 
doubtless means that we must increase our army and 
navy. It means sacrifice of money and of men for a 
cause that we hold dear. But we must think in terms 
of democratic planning and above all we must be ab- 
solutely sure about the long-term policy to which we 
are committing our government. 

By solemn treaty we have renounced war as a 
means of settling international disputes and I see no 
reason now why we should reverse that decision. 
Surely we have learned the lesson so painfully taught 
by the World War and its consequences. I cannot 
agree with those who say that to save democracy we 
must temporarily imitate the methods of the dic- 
tators and adopt the techniques of the totalitarian 
states. 

Conscription for universal military service or 
for any less obnoxious purpose is fraught with the 
gravest dangers. I do not forget that in 1932 Hitler 
induced Germany to forego butter in order to manu- 
facture cannon, with the plea that such sacrifice was 


needed for defense. Not a word about recovery of 
lost territory, or manifest destiny to gain dominion 
over decadent peoples, or even lebensraum, until after 
the country had been put into his straitjacket. 

I see no reasonable outcome of the war in Europe 
that would be followed by a military assault upon the 
United States. The events of the last two weeks in- 
dicate unmistakably that the talk about a “blitz- 
krieg’”’ of bombs and bullets involving the combined 
fleets of Germany, Italy, France and England, out- 
numbering our fleet three to one, is akin to the talk 
about submarines operating in the Caribbean or off 
the coast of Alaska eight months ago. Regardless of 
the outcome of the attack upon the British Isles, 
Hitler cannot launch his minions of war against 
America so long as Stalin crouches at his back door. 
That is not to say that we should withdraw our aid 
from England. Quite the contrary, it clarifies the 
issue and emphasizes both the real reason why we 
should continue to help our best friend among the 
nations and the wise way in which our assistance should 
be extended. Beyond any question, we should 
strengthen our defenses against possible military at- 
tack and that matter seems to be receiving adequate 
attention in Washington and throughout the nation. 
But military defense is not enough. The war in which 
we are even now involved is at least a 20-year war, a 
30-year war, a 100-year war—a long continuing strug- 
gle between two antagonistic economic, social, political 
and ethical systems. It will be fought with ideas and 
dollars rather than with machine guns and high ex- 
plosives. Its critical terrain, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is the western hemisphere and the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean. In this struggle, as indeed in any 
clash between nations, our first line of defense is in 
the area of ideas and policies rather than along any 
river or other geographic frontier. 

Mobilizing along that defense line we must con- 
centrate our attention upon the cultivation, both at 
home and abroad, of the utmost loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of democracy. Toward that end our conference 
has made a significant contribution and all who have 
participated in the conference have been strength- 
ened. 

And finally the question that I promised to an- 
swer: Is there a reasonable basis for optimism? The 
answer is an unqualified “‘yes.”’ 

In the area of national issues with its problems 
of economics, of race and freedom, I believe that men 
of good will possess intelligence enough to find the way 
toward democratic planning. We shall be accused of 
leaning toward communism, but we are quite accus- 
tomed to that charge. We will have to be on guard 
against fascism, but we know its nature and its weap- 
ons now. The process of social integration is a part 
of the universal scheme of things as discovered both 
by science and religion. Men may delay it, even 
thwart it now and then, but it cannot be denied. As 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver put it: ‘““Anti-Semitism is not 
the foe of Israel only. It is the foe of mankind.” He 
was right. And because it is the foe of mankind it is 
diametrically opposed to the trend of cosmic history, 
to the Divine Plan, if you wish. Or again, when Dr. 

~ Mordecai Johnson spoke so eloquently from this plat- 
form, he appealed as a Negro not only for the Negro in 


the South but for the poor white in the South. He 
gathered together in one family the black man and 
the white; he would include also the yellow and the 
red. Because of the essential unity of mankind, the 
problem of race will be solved by careful planning 
of our economic relationships and by a thorough- 
going commitment to the spiritual purpose which 
cannot be denied. The process of social integration 
is a part of a universal scheme of things. 

Or again in the area of international issues, with 
its conflicts in ambitions and in theories of state, and 
above all with its contemporary bitterness and battles, 
I believe that there are inherent strengths in democ- 
racy and weaknesses in dictatorships that spell ul- 
timate success for the one and downfall for the other. 
Totalitarian Europe cannot be defeated by democratic 
America by force of arms either on land or sea 
or in the air. But totalitarian Europe may be 
transformed from within if democratic America 
demonstrates that self-government is good govern- 
ment. 

Already the forces of disintegration are at work in 
Europe. The clash between Hitler and Stalin, Mus- 
solini and Franco is inevitable not because of differ- 
ences in ideology, but because of competing imperial- 
istic ambitions. No one man, even in this age of 
science, can rule the eastern hemisphere and no job lot 
of dictators can long live together in peace in a neigh- 
borhood such as that which centers in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The statement by Mr. Devere Allen 
during one of these lectures concerning the internal 
situation of Italy is significant on that point. Under 
the blatant show of irresistible force are subtle weak- 
nesses, not merely arising from lack of economic 
strength or natural resources but from the inherent 
nature of mankind, weaknesses that certainly, ere long, 
and I don’t think it will be very long, bid fair to bring 
revolution and transform totalitarian Europe from 
within, the only way that it can be safely and satis- 
factorily transformed. 

More than that, human nature has certain inerad- 
icable traits. You can change human behavior, but 
there are certain things pertaining to human nature 
that cannot be changed so long as man shall live. 
Among those is the love of freedom, the desire to de- 
termine one’s own destiny. Sometimes I think it is 
the craziest desire that you could possibly imagine. 
Sometimes I wonder if it may not represent the ulti- 
mate stupidity of mankind. But in my saner mo- 
ments I take that desire for freedom, that longing to 
determine one’s own destiny, and look upon it as a 
priceless jewel, which some day will justify the tre- 
mendous expenditures of time and energy that have 
been involved in this age-long creative process. That 
longing for what is essentially the democratic way of 
life first gave evidence of its presence in Europe, and 
it is yet there. Eclipsed for a time, the sun of freedom 
will once more shed its ennobling rays upon a people 
who now live in darkness. What Dr. Procope said 
both typified the spirit of Finland and was one of 
many evidences that we might cite to demonstrate 
the truth of that assertion. When the address of 
Dr. Alexander Loudon was read by Count Van Rich- 
terer, representing the Netherlands Legation, you 
could not help but feel that underneath the hand of the 
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tyrant which now holds down the free life of Holland 
there is a power which is crushed but not destroyed, 
stifled but not forever, certain to rise again. 

The war in Europe is not the collapse of civiliza- 
tion. It would take at least one more and perhaps 
two or three more wars to destroy completely the cul- 
ture of the Old World. There is a reasonable basis 
for optimism not only for America but for Europe and 


Asia as well. And in the last analysis is it not true 
that our basis for optimism is established upon the 
principle that this is a moral universe, that there is a 
creative power spreading its glorious rays in and 
through the lives of men and women in time of dark- 
ness and distress? It is after all the preserice of the 
human spirit that ennobles the human being, and 
gives us our basis for optimism. 


Theodore Roosevelt Called It 
“The Most American Thing in America” 


The writer is director of the Unitarian- Universalist 
headquarters at Chautauqua. 

CHAUTAUQUA, located on beautiful Chautauqua 
Lake, in the western part of New York state, will be 
the “Mecca” for many travelers this summer. With 
its beautiful lake, big trees, elevation of 1,800 feet, 
climate equaled by few places, and excellent program, 
it will call to hundreds of people who formerly would 
have gone to Europe. 

The musical program last year drew audiences 
numbering as high as 12,000 people. These crowds 
bear witness to the fact that Chautauqua is the out- 
standing musical center of the United States, if not 
of the world. These facts have inspired the program 
committee to unusual efforts this year. 

The musical program for 1940 includes 20 evening 
symphony concerts, five Saturday morning concerts 
for young people, and the symphony orchestra will 
participate in many of the Sunday evening sacred 
concerts. Thesymphony orchestra, headed by Mischa 
Mischakoff, who is concert-master of Toscanini’s 
NBC orchestra, is one of the leading orchestras of the 
country. Its membership is selected from such re- 
nowned organizations as the Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh symphony orchestras, the orches- 
tra of the Metropolitan Opera House, and the National 
Broadcasting Company orchestra. These men re- 
turning to Chautauqua year after year bring with them 
the fine traditions of their home orchestras, and under 
the baton of Albert Stoessel have been welded into one 
of the great symphony orchestras of all time. 

The first concert by this orchestra was given on 
July 18, with Rose Bampton of the Metropolitan as 
soloist. Other soloists during the season will be 
Ernest Hutcheson, Muriel Kerr, Roslyn Tureck, 
Mischa Mischakoff, Georges Miquelle, Georges Bar- 
rerre; Gertrude Gibson, soprano; Harriet Henders 
(Metropolitan Opera), soprano; Joan Peebles, mezzo- 
soprano; Charles Kuhlman (Metropolitan Opera), 
tenor; John Gurney (Metropolitan Opera), baritone; 
and George Britton (Prague Opera), baritone. 

Chautauqua takes great pride in its opera com- 
pany, which has given opera for more than twelve 
years. Many of its singers have graduated into the 
Metropolitan Opera Association in New York. Just 
to mention a few of these, Rose Bampton, Helen Jep- 
son, Josephine Antoine, Susanne Fisher, Maxine 
Stellman, Annamary Dickey, Julius Huen, and Donald 
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Dickson. Many other young people singing in the 
Chautauqua Opera Company are almost ready. Out- 
standing among these younger singers is Donald Dame, 
whose tenor voice is so fine we think he will be the 
most famous of our American tenors. The operas given 
this summer are The Gondoliers, The Bartered Bride, 
The Inquisitive Women, Faust, The Devil and Daniel 
Webster, and Carmen. Singing in these operas will be 
Charles Kuhlman, Harriet Henders, Muriel Dickson, 
John Gurney, all of the Metropolitan, and the closing 
concert will be given by Grace Moore. 

In addition to the symphony concerts the Cham- 
ber Music Society gives a number of afternoon con- 
certs which are free to the public. 

The Chautauqua choir numbers 300 voices, and 
on many occasions is augmented by visiting choirs to 
1,000. This choir accompanied by the full symphony 
orchestra, and the great Massey organ, and soloists 
from the opera company, make the Sunday Evening 
Sacred Song Services something long to be remem- 
bered. Anyone able to carry a tune, and wanting to 
sing, may join this choir. 

The Chautauqua Woman’s Club is under the di- 
rection of its president, Miss Josephine Schain of 
New York City, chairman of the National Committee 
on the Cause and Cure of War. The club has a 
beautiful clubhouse on the lake front, and meets in 
the Hall of Philosophy Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day afternoon of each week. Many prominent people 
will address the club during the summer, and unusual 
opportunities are given to meet these people through 
receptions, teas, and other social events. 

Among the prominent lecturers on the Chautau- 
qua platform this summer are William Lyon Phelps, 
famous literary critic and teacher; Dr. James G. 
McDonald, president of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences; Dr. Brooks Emeny, director, For- 
eign Affairs Council, Cleveland; Dr. Brewer Eddy, 
Boston; Dr. Edward Howard Griggs; Dr. Bhaskarso 
Hivale, Madras, India; Hon. George D. Aiken, 
Governor of Vermont; George V. Denny, Jr., modera- 
tor of America’s Town Meeting of the Air; Miss 
Phyllis Bottome, novelist; Strickland Gillilan, hu- 
morist; and many others. 

Every known sport is found at Chautauqua: one 
of the best eighteen-hole golf courses, all water sports, 
and the finest fishing, tennis, baseball, lawn bowling, 
shuffleboard, all finely equipped and very popular. 


Last, but not least, is the religious emphasis. 
Chautauqua was founded as a center of religious edu- 
cation, and this emphasis is not minimized by the 
many other attractions. The religious program in- 
cludes outstanding preachers and scholars, and offers 
unrivaled opportunity to ministers and professional 
church workers, and to laymen who are interested in 
religious study and training. The most prominent 
ministers of different denominations are selected as 
weekly chaplains. The chaplain preaches Sunday 
morning to a great amphitheater audience numbering 
six to seven thousand people, and every morning the 
week following in the same place conducts a devotional 
hour, and every afternoon at four has a chaplain’s 
hour in the Hall of Christ. In addition to the chap- 
lain, outstanding teachers in different phases of re- 
ligious life and work lecture each day. 

These are some of the attractions that draw from 
15,000 to 20,000 people to Chautauqua each day dur- 
ing July and August. They come from every state in 
the Union and from many foreign countries. 

To serve the needs of many of these people the 
American Unitarian Association and the Universalist 
General Convention maintain a denominational head- 
quarters house at Chautauqua, and literally thousands 
of people pass through its doors during the season. 
Every Sunday morning at 9.30 a denominational ser- 
vice is held, at which some of our best preachers speak; 
every Thursday afternoon a social hour is held at 
which there is an excellent program, refreshments are 
served, and people from every state and many foreign 
countries have an opportunity to get acquainted, dis- 
cuss each others’ problems, and arrive at better un- 
derstanding of the many problems that divide us. 
Several hundred pieces of Unitarian and Universalist 
literature are given out each year. Open house is 
kept from eight in the morning until midnight each 
day, and dozens of people wishing to discuss their 
problems, religious or personal, call. Through these 
many avenues of service your denominational head- 
quarters is rendering a world-wide service, and the 
influence of the liberal faith is sent around the world. 
We are anxious to have Universalist and Unitarian 
men and women, preachers and laymen, come to 
Chautauqua in increasing numbers. 

Our denominational headquarters is beautifully 


‘located, and has a few very nice rooms for rent. It 


would help meet the expenses of operating the house 
if people of Unitarian and Universalist affiliations 
would rent these rooms. It is always hard to get first- 
class accommodations at Chautauqua. Your de- 
nominational representative will be glad to help you 
in any way. 


Child’s Prayer 
Dale DeWitt 


The air has been good to breathe, 
Food has made me strong, 

Father and mother have loved me 
And now I am ready for sleep. 
God, who is goodness, 

Has given these blessings 

And I shall be good in return. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Census Vivian T. Pomeroy 


IT WAS A THURSDAY AFTERNOON when the 
Census man called at the house of John James March- 
banks, who was always called Jamie by the family. 
There was nobody at home but Jamie; he was nine 
years old, and very reliable when left to take care of 
the house. The Census man was a neat little person 
carrying a large book. ‘Your mother in, sonny?” he 
said. “No,’’ answered Jamie. ‘Anybody home?” 
“Yes, me,” said Jamie. “Think you can answer a 
few questions?” “Sure,” said Jamie. ‘Come in.” 

The Census man spread out his book. ‘How 
many in the house?” he said. 

“Six,’’ answered Jamie. 

“Ages?” 

“T’m nine; Mary’s eight, and William’s four.” 

“D’ye know how old your father is?” 

Jamie thought. He didn’t really know, so he 
made a guess. “Sixty,” he said. The Census man 
looked up. ‘Fathers are always old, you know,” said 
Jamie, ‘“‘and our father is awful wise.”’ 

“Mother?” 

That was a problem. Mother was wise, too; but 
she seemed younger. Old, of course; but not so old. 
Father sometimes said to her, “My dear child.” 
Jamie made another guess. ‘“I'wenty-six,’”’ he said. 

“Are you sure?” asked the Census man. 

“T guess so,” said Jamie. ‘‘She’s awful pretty, 
and people sometimes call her Miss.” 

“Mother 26,’ wrote the Census man. “She cer- 
tainly married young,” he said. And then, ‘Where 
did your pa go to college?”’ 

“Harvard,” said Jamie. 

This seemed to cheer up the Census man, and he 
said: “Sure, and your mother to Smith, I guess. That’s 
where most of the pretty ones go.” 

Jamie was delighted. ‘‘Sure,”’ he said. “She did.” 

“Guess you don’t know how much money your 
pa gets?”’ 

“Well, he’s rich,” said Jamie. 
one of the richest men in the world.” 

“For the love of . . . .’’ said the Census man. 

“He says,” went on Jamie, ‘that he has four 
people worth their weight in gold. That’s us, you 
know—Mother and Mary and William and Me.” 

“Boy!” said the Census man. “Well, I'll leave a 
blank there. Guess the Government isn’t interested 
in so much gold. What about the heat? Oil or gas?” 

“Coal,” said Jamie, ‘‘and Father and I do the 

furnace.”’ 
“With all that gold you ought to have a chore 
“Oh, but when Mother says we ought because of 
Father’s back, Father laughs and says, ‘Backs are 
made for burdens.’ ”’ 

“T can’t put that down,” said the Census man. 
“Tt wouldn’t do for the President to get wind of that. 
Well, thank you, son. I guess I’ll have to eall again.” 

“I’ve told you a lot,’ said Jamie. 

“So you have,” said the Census man. “But I'll 
have to come again. I’ve got to have a few more 
facts.”’ And off he went. 


‘‘He says he’s 


man 
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When Father came in, Jamie told him. Father 
laughed a lot, and then he shook hands. “Proud to 
have you for a son,” he said. ‘You did just right.” 

“But he’s coming again,’”’ said Jamie. “He said 
he wanted facts; but I told him facts, didn’t I, Father?” 

“Well, perhaps not the kind he wanted. You 
gave him something better—the truth. Facts come 
from the head; truth comes from the heart. The 
Census man was a recording man; but there’s a re- 
cording angel, so I’m told, and he’s always taking down 
the truth; so you’ve put us in the angel’s book, and 
that’s what I care about.” 

Mother, who had heard it all, said: “Come over 
here, Jamie darling; and I’ll explain to you about the 
recording angel.” 

So John James Marchbanks scrambled on to 
Mother’s lap, which, although nine, he liked to do 
when nobody but Father was looking. 

And you who read this story can ask your mother 
tofexplain to you. 


Hymn 
John Haynes Holmes 


Thou God of all, whose spirit moves 
From pole to silent pole; 

Whose purpose binds the starry spheres 
In one stupendous whole; 

Whose life, like light, is freely poured 
On all men ’neath the sun; 

To Thee we lift our hearts, and pray 
That Thou wilt make us one. 

One in the patient company 
Of those who heed Thy will, 

And steadfastly pursue the way 
Of Thy commandments still; 

One in the holy fellowship 
Of those who challenge wrong, 

And lift the spirit’s sword to shield 
The weak against the strong. 

One in the truth that makes men free, 
The faith that makes men brave; 

One in the love that suffers long 
To seek, and serve, and save; 

One in the vision of Thy peace, 
The Kingdom yet to be— 

When Thou shalt be the God of all, 
And all be one in Thee. 


Peace That Passeth Understanding 


George Lawrence Parker 


Behind the war-guns’ thunderous roll, 
Beneath the crash of bombing plane, 
We wait with pain-enduring soul 

And cry for peace, but ery in vain. 
Upon all hearts rests clouding fear, 
Within us gather doubt and dread, 

The springs of hope once flowing clear 
Have lost their source, are dry and dead. 
And yet the high soul’s ery for peace, 
Above the smoke and blinding night, 
Dares prophesy its sure release 

And strikes the sky, a lark in flight. 
Beneath the bleak earth’s war-torn face, 
Around the roots of hate and strife, 

The peace of God, like time and space, 
Floods all the soul and gives us life. 


800 


The President Comments: 


Emotions— Under Control 


ONE of the strange and disturbing features of the 
present chaotic condition of opinion in the United 
States is our inability to discriminate between con- 
trolled and uncontrolled emotions. According to the 
views of some of our fellow citizens it would seem to be 
some sort of crime to react in terms of strong feeling to 
anything. The capacity to be deeply stirred by in- 
justice or cruelty is not hysteria, and there is nothing 
noble or superior about the ability to hold oneself 
apart from strong sympathy with those who suffer. 
On the contrary, such lack of emotional reaction seems 
to me to indicate a serious deficiency, which is not 
atoned for by any amount of sophisticated theorizing. 
Absence of generous emotional reaction is apt to be 
the sign of an undue amount of self-centered emo- 
tionalism; and I am afraid a lot of us are really being 
deceived by our own rationalizing into regarding self- 
ishness as a superior sort of freedom from sentimental- 
ity. 

A man who does not know how to hate evil with- 
out letting himself become bitter against those who 
are responsible for the evil is still far from being an 
adult in his emotional life. But the man who refuses 
to hate evil lest he be drawn into bitter personal 
hatred of the individuals who are guilty of creating or 
maintaining that evil is no better off. Neither of 
them has emotionally grown up, but the former is at 
least direct and straightforward in his attitude. The 
latter is confirming his own childishness by refusing to 
see what he might be doing to outgrow it. If you 
can’t hate sin without also hating the sinner, it seems 
to me better to hate both than to cultivate a studiedly 
dispassionate attitude. To hate both is at least the 
natural attitude of an immature soul, who has a chance 
to develop to the point where his hatred will be wisely 
directed. To make yourself believe that it isn’t ever a 
good thing to hate sin is to bar the way—perhaps per- 
manently—against growing into a truly mature per- 
son. 

The real point, of course, is to decide rightly as to 
what are the actual evils in this world which it is our 
business to hate. That is a matter of seeing clearly, 
of getting a right perspective, of keeping proportions 
straight, of not dodging unpleasant facts, of sound 
judgment and steady, critical good sense. These are 
the elements that constitute a real control over one’s 
emotions. They are never a substitute for emotions. 
After all, St. Paul knew what he was saying when he 
wrote, ““Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that which 
is good.” 

You may distrust your own ability to draw the 
line between good and evil; but, even at the risk of 
seeming to play with words, I would suggest that you 
would do well to distrust that distrust. It was not 
yesterday that a very wise man said, “‘He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good.” 

Oe ne BN 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


When Unitarian 
and Catholic 
Collaborated 


Joseph Tuckerman, Pioneerin Amer- 
ican Social Work, by Daniel T. McCol- 
gan, Ph. D. The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C., 1940. 


This volume is a valuable contribution 
to the history of social science and philan- 
thropy, especially in New England, but is 
of far-reaching significance. On the title 
page it is described accurately as a ‘‘Dis- 
sertation submitted to the Faculty of the 
School of Social Work of the Catholic 
University of America in Partial Fulfil- 
ment of the Requirements of the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Social Science,”’ 
but it is much more than the average doc- 
torate thesis, as its 291 pages of Text, and 
its 157 pages of References, Bibliography, 
Appendices, and Index, testify, apart from 
the history itself which is far and away the 
most complete yet printed of Dr. Tucker- 
man’s life and work. In a sense, it is 
largely a compilation of facts and charac- 
terizations gathered from everything hith- 
erto published and from Tuckerman’s own 
letters and Diaries (unpublished), all of 
which indebtedness is gratefully acknowl- 
edged by the author; but the ground so 
well covered in his wide and successful re- 
search, and his careful and sympathetic 
use and classification of his material in the 
14 historical chapters, make this volume 
one which every student, and every school, 
of social science, will find of inestimable 
value. 

There is indeed much in it that is new 
and of special interest, as, for example, in 
the chapter revealing Dr. Tuckerman’s 
indebtedness to Thomas Chalmers, the 
great student and social reformer of Scot- 
tish philanthropies. This fact has always 
been recognized but never perhaps set 
forth so fully or analyzed so clearly as in 
this chapter. 

In Appendix 3 is a list of 70 volumes 
“much perused by Tuckerman,” titles 
gathered from fugitive references found in 
his writings, published or unpublished. 
“He studied so that he might serve the 
better.” 

In the introduction to his Bibliography 
of 60 pages, the writer acknowledges with 
deep.appreciation the generous cooperation 
of Mr. Bayard Tuckerman in placing at his 
disposal the complete family collection of 
Joseph Tuckerman manuscripts, including 
“nine volumes of diaries covering the 
European sojourn of 1833-34, also those 
covering his post-collegiate days, and 
other periods of his life,’”’ from all of which, 


_ unused by any other chronicler (except in 


part by Edward E. Hale in his Lenda 


Hand Magazine), he has gathered many 
valuable data and quoted freely. 

He also gratefully acknowledges having 
had free access to the official and unofficial 
correspondence at the American Unitarian 
Association, relating especially to the min- 
istry-at-large. Indeed he has gleaned from 
every possible field, and has listed every- 
thing discovered in a bibliography, amaz- 
ingly comprehensive, compiled as he de- 
clares to make the way easier for future 
students or historians. 

It is a source of peculiar interest and of 
immediate significance that this remarkable 
volume should come to us from the hand 
of a Roman Catholic priest, approved by 
the Catholic University of America and 
bearing the ‘imprimatur’ of the arch- 
bishop of Boston, William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell. It is doubly significant because of 
the world-wide effort now being made to 
bring religious bodies of whatever name, 
Christian, Jewish or any other, into a 
spiritual fellowship of mutual understand- 
ing and good will, in the “unity of the 
spirit and the bond of peace’; and also 
because we of the Unitarian communion, 
of which Joseph Tuckerman was to the 
last a loyal member, are glad to be re- 
minded that more than a hundred years 
ago Boston had in him a leader whose 
mind and heart were large enough to wel- 
come as fellow worshipers and workers 
those with whom the Protestant churches 
as a rule, at that time, had much too little 
sympathy, and from whom indeed he 
himself widely differed in theology but 
with whom he would gladly share a min- 
istry of Christian sympathy and service. 

In his chapter titled ‘‘The Ministry-at- 
Large” Father McColgan tells us that in 
that part of Dr. Tuckerman’s diary, which 
opened shortly after his return from Europe 
in 1834, the first record is that of August 12 
when he “‘went to see Bishop Fenwick re- 
specting the Catholic Poor and found the 
Bishop had gone to Baltimore.’’ Now this 
was the day following the fanatical burn- 
ing of the Ursuline Convent in Cam- 
bridge. Dr. McColgan comments: ‘‘What a 
study in contrast of the use and misuse of 
ministerial status are we here afforded! 
Some unholy few had abused their position 
to enkindle the fires of hostility and hatred 
against an immigrant people and their 
Roman creed. Tuckerman was of dif- 
ferent stuff. At that moment he was urg- 
ing the appointment of a Catholic minis- 
try to the Catholic poor of Boston, declar- 
ing, ‘Let it be appointed, and, as far as it 
may, be supported by Catholics. Yet 
most gladly, should it need support beyond 
that which they can give it, will I contrib- 
ute to its maintenance, and commend it to 
the patronage of my friends.’ ”’ 

And a few months later, the ministers- 
at-large declared in a report to the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches, January 1, 


1835: ““We have heard with pleasure that 
three priests have been appointed by the 
bishop to take charge of as many districts. 
. . . This step may be made of great ser- 
vice. . . . Both societies and individuals 
will be willing to cooperate, be their creed 
or name what it may.” This was signed by 
Joseph Tuckerman, Charles F. Barnard, 
Frederick T. Gray. 

In the preface to his work, Dr. McColgan 
describes his motivation in studying Dr. 
Tuckerman as similar to that of Dr. 
Henry Bradford Washburn of the Cam- 
bridge Episcopal Theological School in his 
study of Vincent de Paul and Francis 
Assisi, that is, “‘to master the secret mo- 
tive of their lives of charity; though they 
were of traditions other than his own.’ 
So he ends his preface as follows: ‘““The 
genuinity of Tuckerman’s service indicates 
that he had struck the rich lode of social 
service in Christian charity. . . . Love of 
God was his motive and beloved man his 
object. This is the man who laid founda- 
tions for the structure of organized social 
care and moral rehabilitation with such 
skill and foresight as to merit the title— 
Pioneer in American Social Work—Prophet 
of Organized Charity. 

Christopher R. Eliot. 


How Religious 
Ideas Grow in 
American Soil 


American Faith, by Ernest Sutherland 
Bates. (Norton.) $8.75. 


What is required for a new and success- 
ful religious movement in America? 

Ernest Sutherland Bates has written an 
important and fascinating book on the re- 
ligious interpretation of American history. 
He reviews the rise and the contribution of 
the various Protestant groups to America 
in such a way as to suggest this question. 

To introduce a new and successful re- 
ligious movement in America, in keeping 
with the historical precedents, it does not 
appear necessary to have a great and in- 
spiring founder. Nor does it seem neces- 
sary that the new movement possess stir- 
ring purpose, nor entirely noble cause, 
nor deep spiritual significance, nor theo- 
logical passion. 

To be successful, a new religious move- 
ment requires timeliness of approach be- 
cause of latent social unrest, and ability 
to articulate the vague mood of the people. 
A slogan is helpful if it can put into words 
the nebulous gropings for social improve- 
ment and if its promised amelioration 
seems timely. The beginnings of the re- 
ligious movement need not always be com- 
mendable, but good organization will over- 
come that. 

This may sound unflattering; but as 
Bates traces the rise of many Protestant 
sects and cults in this land, some of them 
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follow the pattern. Though the sect seem 
fantastic, it has succeeded precisely as it 
has articulated the vague spirit among 
men and brought that motive power into 
the realm of politics. Though the ideas 
start as religious ones, it is in the arena of 
political life that they win their accom- 
plishment. Even the fantastic sects and 
crude cults have made their contribution 
to politics and American Faith. In detail, 
Bates summarizes the history of each 
movement and traces its influence. Our 
indigenous American religious movements 
have articulated the essential principles of 
American life. 

These principles may not be fully 
achieved, though they outline the path of 
development. Some salient principles of 
American faith (arising from this pattern) 
are the separation of church and state (as 
nowhere else in the world), the practical 
significance of liberty and freedom and 
equality, the abolition of slavery, the 
theories of prohibition and social control 
and social ownership, the protection and 
the rights of women and children, the treat- 


ment of minorities, the reduction of social _ 


unrest and class conflicts, the place of the 
individual and the authority of the state. 
In daily practice, these principles are better 
understood than they have been as logical 
theories. The rival religious movements 


have brought these about, in spite of 
logical contradictions and incomplete reali- 
zation. 

The business people have made an im- 
portant contribution to America in the 
practice of liberty and tolerance. It is 
good business to treat all customers fairly 
and equally; the merchant does not care to 
point out the sins of customers. Business 
therefore makes for tolerance and liberty, 
and thus applies the lessons of religion for 
liberty and equality. As business prospers, 
however, the religious ties weaken. 

These are among the essentials of Amer- 
ican Faith as Bates understands them. 
Practice here seems a better guide than 
theories. All of them, to whatever extent 
they are our common possession and faith, 
grow out of religious power. Bates thinks 
of religion in terms of its inner attitudes; 
but he also shows it in terms of social un- 
derstanding and approach. 

The omissions in the book are slight. 
For example, Bates makes no mention of 
the Inquisition as one of the great forces 
leading up to the Reformation. Some other 
religious groups and movements might 
have been included or studied more fully. 
Nevertheless, Bates has written an authori- 
tative and impressive account of the re- 
ligious contributions to American faith. 

David B. Alpert. 


Asilomar Leadership Training Conference 


At Asilomar on beautiful Monterey 
Bay in northern California, 70 religious lib- 
erals met, June 17-22, for the third annual 
leadership training conference. The group 
was about evenly divided between Wom- 
en’s Alliance and religious-education work- 
ers and young people, thus carrying out a 
unified program of education in line with 
the reorganization of our national depart- 
ments. In an age when there is often so 
much tension and misunderstanding be- 
tween the new generation and the old, it 
was encouraging to see the fine spirit of co- 
operation between young folks and oldsters. 

Rey. Arthur Foote, minister of the Uni- 
tarian churches at Sacramento and Stock- 
ton, was general chairman, in conjunction 
with Miss Frances W. Wood, field secre- 
tary of the department of religious educa- 
tion of the A. U. A. It is a high compli- 
ment to Mr. Foote that no one was con- 
scious of any ‘‘mechanics’’; the conference 
apparently ran itself. It was a happy ob- 
servation, moreover, that whereas two 
years ago the burden of the conference fell 
on two or three leaders, by this year such a 
spirit of togetherness had developed that 
every member was a cooperating unit, 
looking for and doing his bit toward the 
successful whole. 

Each day began with a discussion group 
for the young people, out on the dunes, 
led by Mr. Foote, Rev. Rol W. Benner and 
Carl Hansen, a student at the Pacific 
School of Religion. In their three-day dis- 
cussion of war and peace, and poverty, 
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there was a most heartening humility, and 
willingness to accept and atone for the sins 
of our own nation and the nations of the 
world. For the remainder of the confer- 
ence the discussions turned to personal re- 
ligion, including a heated hour on immor- 
tality. 

The Women’s Alliance met once a day 
as a separate unit, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Mary E. F. Tardy, vice-president for 
the Pacific Coast. After a brief but most 
inspiring devotional service each morning 
by different members, there followed re- 
ports and discussions of programs, mem- 
bership, committee organization, and in- 
ternational work. Ever recurring was the 
question: “In these coming days should 
social service supersede all other areas of 
endeavor?” And the answer always came 
back: ‘Religion is one. In these coming 
days we need more than ever personal 
poise and deep religious experience; and 
that heightened personal achievement will 
naturally express itself in increased con- 
cern for our brothers over the world.” 

Dr. Edith Bryan, consulting psycholo- 
gist, presented a very popular course in the 
psychological value of religious education, 
beginning with community living, and con- 
tinuing through home life and on to the 
achievement of a happy and successful per- 
sonality. Dr. Bryan is a very dynamic, 
human sort of person, with a broad prac- 
tical grasp of child psychology. 

A seminar conducted by Miss Frances 
Wood gave opportunity for church-school 


teachers and supervisors to talk over and 
receive valuable help on their specific 
problems. Even in discussing problems, 
Miss Wood has the happy faculty of leay- 
ing her hearers with a sense of encourage- 
ment, inspiration and infinite joyous pos- 
sibilities ahead. A very practical out- 
growth of this course was the setting up of 
committees for combined religious-educa- 
tion meetings, junior choir, and loan li- 
brary for the entire San Francisco Bay 
area, 

The afternoons were left free for the 
many varied recreational facilities—sports 
of all kinds, great outdoor chess and 
checker boards, bicycling, a glass bottomed 
boat trip, and handicraft under the very 


‘gracious leadership of Mrs. P. G. Van 


Loghem. Early morning bird walks, led 
by Mrs. C. S. S. Dutton, and explorations 
of sea life with Professor R. J. Dobson were 
enjoyed by those who had enough will 
power to rise with the sun. 

“Unitarian Beliefs’’ was the title of a 
course taught by Rev. Rol Welbourn Ben- 
ner, minister of the Universalist-Unitarian 
church, Riverside, Calif. His subjects in- 
cluded: “‘God Is Law,” ‘“‘The Logic of the 
Soul,” “‘Architects of Fate,’”’ ““The Demo- 
cratic Process’ and ‘‘Mature Goodness.” 
The discussions following these talks 
brought forth a great variety of opinion 
and spirited discussion. 

Evening programs were varied. A most 
fascinating talk was given by Miss Mary 
Lawrance, of the International Committee 
of the General Alliance, on Unitarians in 
India. Miss Lawrance told the amazing 
story of how Unitarianism sprang up en- 
tirely apart from outside missionary effort, 
in Northern India, among the simple Khasi 
Hills people. At the present time Miss 
Margaret Barr, sent out from London, is 
acting as superintendent of the 14 Uni- 
tarian churches in that area. Due to Miss 
Lawrance’s efforts, two young children in 
the Madras church in South India are now 
being trained for future leadership in the 
church and the Unitarian school which is to 
be established there. 

A bonfire on the beach, with marsh- 
mallows to roast and many songs,is another 
lasting memory. On one evening a dance 
was sponsored by the socia! committee, 
while Miss Wood told stories to those who 
did not care to dance. 

Throughout the conference ran a note of 
constant, serious attention to the world 
situation; and the closing evening program 
was the story of what the American Friends 
Service Committee has done, and the plans 
now under way for a similar Unitarian 


(Commission in war-torn countries. 


The crowning event of each day, and the 
symbol of Asilomar to those in attendance, 
was the candlelight service, led by Mr. 
Foote, with violin music by Mr. Benner, 
accompanied by Mrs. R. J. Dobson. It 
seemed to pull all the varied phases of the 
day into a unified experience cf high 
spiritual aspiration and praise. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


A Mamory of 
Emma Goldman 


_ To the Editor: 

I was greatly pleased to read your good 
word about Emma Goldman, and to know 
that my friend Dr. Reese conducted her 
funeral service. 

When I was chairman of the Sociological 
Council of Cleveland some years ago, I 
secured her for an address to the Council. 
At the dinner she sat between Mrs. Simons 
and me and we both felt that we had had 
a most interesting experience in talking 
with her. 

Oddly enough, her subject was ‘‘The 
Drama.”’ She showed a remarkable knowl- 
edge of the dramatic poetry of the labor 
movement, and she made an extremely 
effective protest against the exploitation of 
human beings. She was indeed a strong 
and sincere agitator for freedom for those 
who had so little freedom. Of course she 
was anathema in her day on the part of 
orthodox society, and it is well that the 
time has come when tributes can be paid 
the idealism which animated her. 

Minot Simons. 

New York City. 


Our Window 
Tossing Contest 


To the Editor: 

I suppose I ought to feel indebted to Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., for the prominence 
given to the rather inconsequential part I 
took in the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The fact that 
“everything Higginbotham proposed was 
tossed out of the window” did not alto- 
gether escape my attention. This was my 
first attendance at a May meeting and it 
was quite apparent that I did not “know 
the ropes.”’ 

Dr. van Schaick states that a series of 
speeches I made hurt my cause. I wonder 
if the writer of the report is justified in re- 
ferring to a three-minute speech on each of 
two separate and unrelated resolutions, one 
of which was presented by the Eugene 
church, as ‘‘a series of speeches.’”’ Are we 
to conclude that, in spite of the rules pro- 
viding for three-minute speeches on the 
various resolutions, the best way to get a 
resolution carried is not to discuss it? He 
also tells us that a proposal by Rev. Lon 
Ray Call, representing the wisdom of the 
Western Conference, ‘“‘was tossed also by 
delegates who had got their blood up.” I 
was naive enough to suppose that Uni- 
-tarians had ceased to believe in “salvation 
by the blood.” 

The report seems to leave an impression 
that Unitarians do not vote according to 
reason, nor the intrinsic value of the pro- 
posals made, but from emotional prejudice. 


One is left to wonder what would happen 
in the May meetings if it were possible for 
Theodore Parker to propose a resolution 
or two, and venture to speak on them; 
would they be voted down merely because 
the mover of the resolutions bore, as he 
well knew, ‘‘a hated name’’? 

Personally, I was surprised that the dele- 
gates did not show their disapproval of 
the gag-method of moving to table resolu- 
tions without discussion, on which proce- 
dure Dr. Charles E. Snyder made appro- 
priate comment. 

Herbert Higginbotham. 

Eugene, Ore. 


It Pays to Advertise 


To the Editor: 

May I report about the hymnbooks we 
offered through The Christian Register? 

I had a request from a Rev. Edward A. 
Lewis, First Congregational Church, Cen- 
ter Ossipee, N. H., for 50 hymnals, and a 
letter from Rev. J. F. Meyer, 223 Winthrop 
Road, Columbus, O., for the balance, and 
we sent him 97 books. 

I want to thank you for printing the re- 
quest in The Register, and I think “‘it pays 
to advertise.’ I am so happy that some- 
one will be using and enjoying these books 
instead of their being allowed to rest in 
our overflowing tower room. 

Maybe you have had some reports of 
the Midwest Institute at Conference Point, 
but in case you haven’t, it was a great 
conference. The faculty was the best yet, 
and the numbers far surpassed our fondest 
dreams. Our total ran up to 406, with 50 
churches represented. The Y. P. R. U. had 
129 and I hope are on the right track with 
their regional office. I know it will mean 
much to the people in the Middle West. 

Bertha Finger. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Great Britain 
and Democracy 


To the Editor: 

I was surprised and shocked to read in 
The Boston Transcript that Rev. Donald 
Harrington stated at Star Island that he 
“does not believe Great Britain is any more 
interested in democracy than Germany.’’ 
Such a statement should not go unchal- 
lenged at this dark hour of the world’s 
history. 

During last September and October when 
the war had only begun and the issues were 
not clear to certain Americans—notably 
Colonel Lindbergh and Henry Ford—Mr. 
Harrington’s opinion was not infrequently 
expressed by some of those who like to 
consider themselves intellectuals and by 
the ignorant or prejudiced hyphenates. 
But at this late date almost everybody has 


at least a suspicion that German aggres- 
sion and greed for power has had some- 
thing to do with the present conflict and 
that those aims are directly the opposite of 
the sentiments of the British government. 

As an American citizen residing in a self- 
governing British democracy I greatly re- 
sent unfair aspersions about England’s lack 
of interest in democracy. The English 
people introduced democratic institutions 
centuries before they were tolerated else- 
where, except in remote corners of Europe, 
and England has been a stalwart repre- 
sentative of democracy ever since. The 
British government is and has been the soul 
of true democracy—far more democratic 
than the Russian totalitarianism farcically 
called a “people’s government,” or the 
American four-year-term rigid form of 
government. 

At a time when Britain and Britain 
alone is the sole active defender of de- 
mocracy’s cause and America’s first line of 
defense against Germany it ill behooves any 
person to knife her in the back. Scores of 
my fellow American friends are well dis- 
posed toward England and the British 
Empire because Great Britain represents 
everything which they cherish and which 
Hitler and his fellow gangsters detest. 
The British government may indeed be 
accused of selfishness in defending her 
cause and her type of civilization but that 
same charge would be equally applicable 
to any other country courageous enough 
actively to defend its independence. 

I believe that Great Britain is sincerely 
interested in democracy and with the ex- 
ception of the hyphenates—whose ideas - 
are always biased—it is my opinion that 
99 percent of the American people think so 
too. 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


That Was Why 
We Did lt 


To the Editor: 

' My first reaction, as I saw the July issue 
of The Christian Register, was not favor- 
able. There was too much account of the 
Institute of International Relations, I 
thought. It did not look like The Register, 
and too many matters of importance to 
our churches must have been left out. 
That reflection was premature, for as soon 
as I read your opening editorial comment 
I realized that the institute had touched 
the most fundamental of the problems that 
now face the world, problems that our 
pulpits must interpret to our churches, if 
our churches are to have any part in the life 
of our times. 

For an understanding of what is basic 
in nazism, I would especially commend 
your report of Dr. Sollmann’s lectures on 
Germany and Hitler. I wish I might have 
the complete text of his lectures, but you 
have done a splendid piece of reporting in 
so effectively bringing out the high lights 
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of his subject. You have brought out an 
issue of The Register that I wish every lay- 
man in our churches might read with 
serious thoughtfulness. Unfortunately, 
the smallness of the subscription list 
means that a large part of our laity will re- 
main in ‘‘outer darkness.”’ But there is a 
challenge today that calls for great, pro- 
phetie preaching, and your account of the 
institute held at Wellesley College furnishes 
both material and inspiration for the mes- 
sage that should be heard from our pulpits. 
Chas. G. Girelius. 
West Newton, Mass. 


A Word of Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

Food for thought characterizes the July 
15th issue of The Register. It is well that 
this issue is devoted to the proceedings of 
the ten-day conference of the New England 
Institute of International Relations. No- 
where else have I seen presented so con- 
cisely, and yet so broadly, the diverse prob- 
lems which challenge us to prompt action 
in these revolutionary times. It is an ex- 
cellent job of reporting. More than that, 
by thoughtful reading between the lines, 
there are brought home to us those spiritual 
principles which are the foundation upon 
which we must build the new order of free, 
democratic life. Every one who reads these 
articles and reflects upon them will be a 
better Unitarian and a better citizen be- 
cause of the time thus spent. 

Frederic H. Fay. 

Boston, Mass. 


On the Benefits of 
“Quiet Times” 


To the Editor: 

Through Post Office Mission work which 
I have just entered this spring, I have be- 
come acquainted with your magazine. 

I wish especially to congratulate you on 
the article by Dr. Westwood on “Building 
Our Inner Resources.”’ It is just such prac- 
tical definite help we all need in these times. 
I also liked the little enclosure by Dr. Park 
in your May 1 issue which, I saw, was sent 
either in the form of a Register or a type- 
written copy to all of our 38 correspond- 
ents. It was named ‘‘The Final Victory.” 
It has been of definite help to me and I 
hope will be to others. 

Dr. Westwood’s article was of particular 
interest to me as my grown daughters 
have been in the Oxford Group for the 
past three years and do not feel they could 
live without their morning “‘Quiet Time.”’ 
I know it has been of great help in their 
development, giving them something to 
live by at an unsettled age when they are 
trying to start life right (18-25 years). In 
renewing my own religious life through 
their stimulus I was interested to read that 
Mary Lyons, who founded Mt. Holyoke 
College, required a ‘‘Quiet Time” of her 
girls—a half-hour morning and night in 
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which she did not insist on though recom- 
mending religious readings or devotions, 
because she believed it steadied the nerves 
and gave the “‘soul’’ a chance to develop. 

My boy at college, who has always con- 
sidered himself an atheist and a scientist, 
has allowed himself to be persuaded to a 
“Quiet Time’ by his sisters although he 
takes it strictly in a scientific attitude 
(nonreligious), feeling that he is allowing his 
subconscious mind to function and that he 
is benefited by it. 

My little girl of seven, a very strong- 
minded child, difficult to manage, likes to 
join in on the ‘Quiet Times’’ with her 
elders, when they are home, and has im- 


proved very markedly in certain ways ‘ 


which I couldn’t reach otherwise with her. 

I also liked your article by Mrs. Mellon 
on “An Alliance Woman Agrees with Mr. 
Pennington.” It also is definite help. 

I was brought up a Unitarian, my father 
a minister, and have seen.a great deal of 
Unitarianism. I have always felt that there 
has been too much theorizing and arguing 
and proving themselves right about it and 
not enough definite help for every-day 
living in practical form. It is because my 
girls felt this that they have turned to the 
Oxford Group. That is why I especially 
wish to express my appreciation of these 
particular articles. 

A. H. Allen. 
Concord, Mass. 


Young People at Lake Geneva 
Set Up Workshop Round Tables 


In the minds of many who attended the 
Young People’s Religious Union confer- 
ences at Lake Geneva and at Star Island, a 
landmark has been passed this summer. 
The fact is that an entirely new type of 
conference program was initiated at Lake 
Geneva by chairman G. Richard Kuch. 

This program consisted of five workshop 
round tables, each so led and organized that 
it included in its five meetings lectures, 
study hours, practical application, and a 
period when reports and summary dis- 
cussions received the attention of all pres- 
ent. 

So enthusiastic was the reception given 
this type of hard-working conference, that 
several of the principal features were used 
with real effectiveness at the first week’s 
meeting at Star Island. In review: the 
130 delegates from 14 Y. P. R. U. societies 
who went to the Lake Geneva conference 
selected, cast and produced a _ one-act 
play (five meetings); wrote, cast and pro- 
duced a 15-minute radio program on youth 
activities in the Unitarian denomination; 
publicized and put across a tag-day appeal 
for funds for the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee (proceeds, $130); prepared and as- 
sembled material for two young people’s 
pamphlets on services:of worship and on 
program building for Y. P. R. U. groups; 
drew up, discussed and circulated six 
petitions and two resolutions on vital issues 
of the day in democratic America, and 

ed 28 delegates in writing senators and 
congressmen on these issues. Two eve- 
ning services were planned and conducted 
by the delegates. 

Four hundred and five members and 
friends of Y. P. R. U. have shown their 
loyalty and their interest by attending 
national conferences since June 16, and an 
additional 160 have attended regional and 
federation conferences in four states. 

At Star Island alone over 280 persons 
attended the sessions, and took part in 
the meetings, the theme of which was 
“Making Democracy Work.” 

The workshop type of program was used 


by three of the program sessions each week 
at Star Island. Emphasis of the first was 
on the planning of worship services and 
the study of Unitarian thought by the 
Y.P.R.U.members. A second workshop 
group studied social problems and in this 
study related the work of the local Y. P. 
R. U. to the problems of unemployment, 
conscription of labor and of men for mili- 
tary service, and of civil liberties in the 
United States. The third section concerned 
itself with the development and encour- 
agement of leadership in the local Y. P. 
R. U. with particular stress on religious 
citizenship; its privileges and duties in 
1940. A full stenographic record of these 
sessions was made and will be summarized 
and published shortly. 

New program techniques were demon- 
strated for delegates at both Lake Geneva 
and at Star Island, as well as at the Iowa- 
Nebraska and the Rowe conferences of 
Y. P. R. U., by Rev. S. H. Fritchman, 
adviser to the Union. 

These methods included that of radio 
script writing and presentation and also 
the use of recorded music and readings 
in connection with worship services. 

A new sense of the practical value of a 
national Y. P. R. U. organization was 
aroused in the minds of many delegates. 
It may be said that the Y. P. R. U. faces 
the future with a new strength of purpose 
and a fresh determination to carry for- 
ward the work of Unitarian young people 
in 1940-41. 


Senexet 
Retreat 


On May 25-26, a Laymen’s Conference 
for the Congregational fellowship in 
eastern Connecticut was held at Senexet. 
James F. English, Wofford C. Timmons, 
and Clemens Mortenson spoke. A ser- 
vice of worship was held on Sunday 
morning, and a communion service in the 
afternoon. Over 25 people attended. 


: Along the Joad Road — | 


The odd assortment of trucks, new 
models and jalopies which comprise the 
traffic stream, run like sixty down Highway 
66. That is, they do on the new stretches 
from Chicago down into the Illinois farm 
belt, boiling over the ridge roads which 
surround the midwestern melting pot. 

If New York City is a melting place of 
races, Chicago is the melting pot of Amer- 
ica, for here are found representatives of 
all races and all classes and sections, jum- 
bled together in as unfinished a state as the 
Baha’i temple on the north shore—itself 
a symbol of a synthesis of religions. The 
thought occurs, as you drive down the 
broad highway, Some day Chicago may be 
more than a mail-order center. It may dis- 
tribute a new culture, just as indispensable 
to the American people as the gadgets 
found in the catalog. The T. V. Smiths 
will take over from the Capones. 

Joliet, the first big town, is known for its 
huge prison. This bastion of the failures of 
the past stands ominously at the back-door 
of Chicago, hard by the drainage canal 
which conducts Chicago sewage to the sea 
via the Mississippi. Sight of a prison to- 
day invariably leads one to speculate on 
the miscarriage of justice—to contemplate 
the Insulls who do not go to prison and the 
“politicals’’ in Europe today who do. Those 
who suffer for beliefs instead of misdeeds 
land behind improvised barricades which 
serve as torture chambers and slaughtering 
compounds. 

This Illinois prison city is the center of 
an extensive strip coal mining industry. 
For miles, Number 66 heads through bad- 
lands where the earth has been gashed by 
mighty machines which scrape off the top- 
soil and then extricate the coal—not good 
coal, but within trucking distance of the 
hungry furnaces of Chicago. This rape of 
nature extends as far as the eye can see— 
huge piles of clay on which weeds are be- 
ginning to grow, and deep pools of stag- 
nant water, in between. Occasionally, the 
snout of one of the big black dinosaurs of 
this machine age can be seen as they grasp 
the earth, ton by ton. 

Soon, the fertile farms take over, and 
the inevitable grain elevator pushes itself 
above the small-town horizon. If ma- 
chinery has gouged into the earth where 
coal lies near the surface, it compensates 
by helping the farmer exploit the soil in 
less spectacular ways. Wheat is now 
handled once to a former three or four 
times. Hay is no longer laboriously pitched 
by hand. Corn is cultivated with a high 
wheeled tractor which straddles the rows. 
Farmers now go to town without a weather- 
beaten expression on their faces—the 
mark of the drudge. They have become 
small industrialists, and their cooperatives 
give them the feeling of being in big busi- 
ness—therefore entirely acceptable to the 
American mores. 


H. P. Marley 


The crops look good. Plenty of rain has 
made the corn “‘knee high by the Fourth of 
July,’’ and the scent of new-mown hay 
mellows the hot afternoon as the traveler 
glides along in defiance of birds, bugs and 
small animals which intrude upon the 
highway. AJ! peaceful thoughts disap- 
pear when a big truck is overtaken and the 
race for victory ensues. It’s the battle of 
the highways, with the old Billy Sunday 
song about “The Brewer’s Big Hosses’’ 
paraphrased to fit the changed circum- 
stances. 

Old-timers wonder why the bright 
yellow wheat isn’t cut. The combine has 
come ‘‘to town” and it must wait until the 
right moment. At the zero-hour, the farm- 
er who owns his own combine, or rents 
one, will harvest at a single operation with- 
out fuss or feathers (chicken dinners for 
harvesters). Gone are the blue denim 
transients who used to hang about court- 
house lawns at this time of year. The 
benches are now whittled away by old- 
timers who remember the big puffing 
steam engine at harvest time and who sat 
up the wheat shocks which are now missing 
from the landscape. 


What About the War 2 


“What about war ...do the people 
around here want to fight?’ A filling sta- 
tion attendant lifts his red face from the 
job of changing a tire and spits out an em- 
phatic negative. 

“We don’t want to go to war, naw, 
we'll stay home this time. What did we 
get before ... not even thanks.” He 
looks as if he might have raided a German 
machine-gun nest, the way he bangs his 
tire tools against the pavement. This 
prairie: section of Illinois which Lincoln 
knew is peace-loving. It doesn’t want to 
go to war. A little further south, at Cen- 
tralia, where there is the turmoi! of an 
oil boom, the sentiment might be differ- 
ent. 

At Peoria, on the Illinois river, are huge 
distilleries, with their windowless aging 
warehouses—time playing her silent and 
inconspicuous role. But across the river, 
time is wiping a feverish brow as three 
shifts of men labor in a caterpillar tractor 
factory. 

“Tanks for the Allies?’ we guess. 

“No, they say not, but they don’t say 
much.” It did leak out that a man was 
found putting emery in a crankcase the 
other day, and a news report came through 
from Germany stating that some captured 
French tanks were ‘made in Peoria.’’ 
Middle-west towns are taking the pre- 
paredness program seriously—filling the 
picture sections of their Sunday editions 
with views of factory activity—a regular 
election-year boom. 

The Mississippi at St. Louis lacks the 
graceful curves which one’sees when cross- 


ing further up at Louisiana, Hannibal 
and Quincy. The splendid limestone bluffs 
which delighted Huck Finn, and the green 
islands, are lost in the commercial aspects 
and levees of this typical industrial city. 
The great river gives one a sense of power— 
eternal energy, rising and falling with the 
flood stage, but never failing. The ocean is 
immense, but didn’t the Indians call this 
the Father of Waters? 

Road engineering has made most roads 
fool-proof. Even the duffers can take ad- 
vantage of the wider pavements, the banked 
curves and clover-leaf intersections. Great 
steel bridges are seen long before one gets 
near, looming like the work of some 
Gulliver who has been experimenting with 
his Christmas mechano set. Few have toll 
gates. There they are, standing there in 
the open country all alone and unguarded! 
But who would carry off one of these big 
fellows? They are as much a part of the 
landscape as the hills. 


A Successful 


Powwow 


For the eighth year, the high-school 
group of All Souls’ church school, Wash- 
ington, D. C., together with young people 
from the Philadelphia, Germantown, and 
Wilmington churches, held its annual 
Charmian Powwow at the Monterey Inn, 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., June 20-23. 
“Preserving Our Heritage’’ was the gen- 
eral theme of the discussions, led by Rev. 
Delos W. O’Brian of Wilmington and Gil- 
bert A. Phillips of Germantown. Dr. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce contributed two de- 
lightful and profitable fireside talks on ‘‘The 
Art and Technique of Sleep.’”’ The service 
on Sunday morning, arranged by the young 
people, summarized the discussions of the 
previous days. Lucille. Mendum, Jane 
Morgan, Paul Ertsgaard and Charles Keller 
participated in the leadership of the ser- 
vice, together with Hon. H. Clay Burk- 
holder of Lancaster, president of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference. There was a full 
program of recreational activities. With a 
total of 47 in attendance, the Powwow well 
maintained the standard set by the seven 
previous gatherings of this character. 


Personals 


Karl M. Chworowsky, minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Newburgh, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to the Fourth Unitarian 
Church of Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
will assume his pastorate there in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Chworowsky has served the 
Newburgh church since the fall of 1936, 
succeeding Rev. Thomas Turrell. 


Rey. Edward B. Wilcox of Washington, 
D. C., has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church of Lynn, Mass., effective Septem- 
ber 1. 
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First, and Successful, Meeting of 
New Leadership Training Institute 


To those who spend most of the year in 
the lowlands of the Middle Atlantic coastal 
plain, it is a soul-refreshing experience to 
tarry awhile among the mountains! Par- 
ticularly so when the place is Lutherland 
in the Poconos of northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania and the time June 24-30, the period 
of the first Leadership Training Institute 
for the Unitarian churches of the region. 
Altogether, 112 delegates were in at- 
tendance, from Richmond, Va., on the 
south to Schenectady and Rochester on 
the north and west. They found the place 
delightful, the program most inspiring, the 
fellowship rewarding. It was a splendid 
start for this latest of our regional training 
institutes. 

Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Wilmington, Del., 
was dean of the institute and upon his 
shoulders a large part of the responsibility 
rested. The registrar, Rev. Howard 
Brooks of Staten Island, schooled by a 
season at the Harrington, Rye Beach, met 
the various problems of his position with 
the utmost courtesy and efficiency and the 
Lutherland staff did its part willingly and 
well. So splendidly did all in attendance 
cooperate that there was little or no evi- 
dence that this was a new venture. Uni- 
tarians found themselves very much at 
home at Lutherland! 

An excellent program of courses was 
offered. Out of his rich knowledge and 
experience, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
Washington, D. C., gave a very interesting 
course on ““‘The Use and Interpretation of 
the Bible.” Rey. Dale DeWitt’s discus- 
sions of ‘‘Religion and World Problems’’ 
were most timely and demonstrated that 
Unitarians can agree to disagree. Three 
courses of a very practical nature for lead- 
ers of kindergarten and primary groups, for 
leaders of young people, and for Alliance 
workers were led by Mrs. Florence W. 
Klaber of Montclair, Laurence C. Staples 
of Washington, and Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, 
secretary of the General Alliance, re- 
spectively. The director of the depart- 
ment of education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Rev. Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler, gave a helpful course on teaching prin- 
ciples and methods and Dr. John H. La- 
throp of Brooklyn, N. Y., on ‘“Under- 
standing Unitarianism”’ stimulated con- 
siderable thinking and lively if not acri- 
monious discussions. The delegates took 
their work seriously and will return to their 
churches better equipped, more enthus- 
jastic, more eager to make a real contribu- 
tion to the advance of liberal religion. 

The chapel services each morning were 
conducted by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. John H. Lathrop 
and Rev. Harvey Swanson of Lancaster, 
Pa. While the institute was in some re- 
spects a withdrawal from everyday af- 
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fairs, “from tumult to serenity’ as the 
institute song by Mrs. Hartwell phrased it, 
it was significant that all these leaders 
chose themes which took cognizance of 
what is happening in the world at this par- 
ticular hour. They sought to give, not re- 
lease from the problems of the day, but 
inspiration and strength to meet and solve 
those problems. The less formal fireside 
services each evening took place before 
the fireplace in the Club House. The pro- 
cession from Forest Lodge and back along a 


path shadowed by cathedral trees through - 


which a brilliantly lighted sky now and 
again became visible was an unforgettable 
experience. As has become traditional in 
such services, silence was 
throughout the walk. Among those who 
led these services were Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, Rev. Howard 
Brooks, Rey. Donald C. MacMillan, Rev. 
Josiah Bartlett and members of one of the 
classes dealing with worship. 


Laymen Confer 


A special week-end Laymen’s Confer- 
ence was conducted with the cooperation 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, repre- 
sented by its field secretary, H. Weston 
Howe. Frederic C. Melcher, editor of 
Publishers’ Weckly and active layman of 
the Montclair church, was the speaker 
Friday evening. He protested against the 
too great feminization of the church and 
pointed out a number of ways in which 
men might do more for their churches. 
An unexpected feature of the evening was a 
“conversation”’ with George Williams, son 
of Rev. and Mrs. David Rhys Williams 
of Rochester, N. Y., and Cruft Fellow 
from Meadville Theological School, who 
had just returned from France. He threw 
considerable light on the causes back of the 
French debacle. The laymen also partici- 
pated in a special conference on church 
problems Saturday afternoon. 

Another session on Saturday afternoon 
and also on Sunday morning took the form 
of a Middle Atlantic Regional Conference. 
Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, chairman of the re- 
gional council, presided. The 1eport of 
the secretary, Rev. Dale DeWitt, indicated 
the progress which the regional idea has 
made during the past two years, as did also 
the remarks of Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Rev. Harvey Swanson, and Percival Brun- 
dage. A number of concrete problems of 
the region were discussed, including the 
financing of the regional office and the de- 
velopment of interest in the larger work in 
local churches. It is clearly apparent that 
a real regional esprit de corps is developing. 

The closing service on Sunday morning 
was conducted by Rev. David R. Williams. 
His sermon subject was “The Strange 
Tenacity of the Church.” It is the social 
institution which has survived through the 
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centuries and with faith it will continue to 
serve mankind. Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett, 
widow of Dr. William C. Gannett and 
honorary minister of the Rochester church, 
participated in the service and made an 
appeal for the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, for which the offering had been desig- 
nated. Donald Gillett, assistant organist 
of All Souls’ Church, Washington, acted as 
pianist throughout the institute and con- 
tributed much to its success, as did the 
choir, organized by Rey. Vincent B. Silli- 
man. 

The recreational program of the institute 
was directed by Guy Graybill, Jr., of Wil- 
mington. In addition to the opportunities 
for swimming, both in the lake and in an 
indoor pool, for baseball, volley-ball, cro- 
golf, ping-pong, several delightful evenings 
of fellowship and fun were arranged. The 
closing banquet on Saturday evening was 
in charge of a committee made up of Mrs. 
Laurence C. Staples, chairman, Mrs. H. B. 
Hartwell, Mrs. Douglas Gould, Mr. 
O’Brian, Mr. MacMillan and Mr. Graybill. 
Mrs. William B. Klaber acted as toast- 
mistress, with clever jingle introductions 
for brief talks by Mr. O’Brian, Mr. De- 
Witt, Mr. Kuebler, Mrs. Hartwell, Mr. 
Howe, Miss Ruth Stine, and Dr. Pierce. 
A program of clever stunts followed, pre- 
sented by the various geographical groups. 
“Poconotes,”’ the institute daily, appeared 
regularly, with a different editorial board 
each day. 

The delegates enthusiastically endorsed 
plans for an institute in 1941 and elected 
the following to serve on the committee in 
charge: Mrs. W. R. Bleecker, Rev. Howard 
Brooks, Mrs. William Klaber, Rev. Delos 
W. O’Brian, Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, 
Laurence C. Staples. An equal number of 
members will be named by the regional 
council. 

Though the Middle Atlantic Region has 
been late in its inauguration of a Leader- 
ship Training Institute, the success 
achieved at Lutherland is evidence of the 
real need which has been met by this pro- 
ject and gives assurance of its rapid growth 
and development. Those who attended 
this year willingly pledged themselves to 
try to double the attendance for Luther- 
land 1941! 

“We are returned; yet still our spirits stand 
Exultant on a distant mountain top, 
Cleansed by the wind, healed by the 

throbbing sun.” 
Laurence C. Staples. 


Eliot Mt. Holyoke Trustee 


President Roswell Gray Ham of Mount 
Holyoke College announced the election of 
President Frederick May Eliot of the 
American Unitarian Association as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Mount 
Holyoke College. The announcement fol- 
lowed the annual June meeting of the 
trustees held at the college the week of 
June 10. Dr. Eliot succeeds Alva Morri- 
son, also of Boston. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 
May Open Hostel 
in Lisbon 


In a recent letter from Mrs. Waitstill 
Sharp she quotes Malcolm Davis, direc- 
teur-adjoint of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, who has been working with the 
Sharps in Portugal, as follows: 

“Everyone who has been here is now 
rushing home to America to tell the world 
about it—they don’t seem to realize that 
the biggest job is ahead—to show love and 
a helping hand where only hatred has been 
shown before.” 

This paragraph indicates the kind of 
work which Mr. and Mrs. Sharp are trying 
to do and the spirit in which they work. 
Our last word from the Sharps was that 
they were planning to leave Portugal for 
unoccupied France, if they could possibly 
get in there, and work with the refugees. 
In case they could not go there, they had 
plans arranged for opening a hostel for 
refugees in Lisbon. This was to be a co- 
operative enterprise in which the Red 
Cross, the Friends Service Committee and 
our own group were to take part. They 
were also going to Oporto to look into a very 
sad refugee situation there. 

News from Europe is fragmentary and 
disjointed but we may feel sure that our 
representatives are carrying on in the 
spirit of Mr. Davis’ paragraph. 


California’s Religious 
Education Institute 


The third annual Institute of Liberal 
Religious Education was held at the Barton 
School in Topanga Canyon from June 23 
to 28, with its managers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barton, acting as hosts. 

The work of the institute was carried 
forward with zest and enthusiasm by the 
following leaders: Miss Frances Wood, 
dean; Rev. Peter H. Samsom, chairman; 
Mrs. John H. Faulk, treasurer; and Miss 
Flora Turner, secretary. 

The affair was attended by about 50 per- 
sons who thoroughly enjoyed the week of 
education, inspiration, and fellowship. 
There was, however, a very large number 
of daily visitors. 

Among those present was a number of 
visitors from the East, one lady coming all 
the way from Omaha, Neb., to attend 
the institute. All the Southern California 
Unitarian and Universalist churches were 
represented, including Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, Santa Monica, Pomona, Santa Ana, 
Long Beach, Riverside, Santa Barbara, 
and San Diego. 

The daily schedule consisted of break- 
fast at 7.30, then chapel service in the patio 
conducted by Rev. Charles Evans Hahn 
of Santa Monica, then three hours of lec- 
‘tures by Dr. C. C. Blauvelt of the Throop 
Memorial Universalist Church, Pasadena, 


Miss Frances Wood of the religious educa- 
tion department of the American Unitarian 
Association, and Dr. Jacob Trapp of the 
First Unitarian Society, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. These lectures were held a few 
hundred yards from the main school! build- 
ing in a natural amphitheater overarched 
by spreading live-oaks. The full day was 
brought to a close by the beautiful and ef- 
fective candlelight service created by Dr. 
Berkeley Blake of Santa Barbara. 

Dr. Blauvelt gave an excellent course in 
“The Use of the Bible in the Church 
School.’”’ Miss Wood spoke most ably, as 
she always does, on ‘‘The Practice of Wor- 
ship,” and Dr. Trapp inspired all who 
heard him with his wonderful series of ad- 
dresses entitled ‘‘The Beliefs of a Liberal.” 

The afternoons were filled with discus- 
sion meetings, the first by Rev. Wesley G. 
Nicholson of the Pasadena Neighborhood 
Church, who spoke on ‘‘The Vacation 
Church School,’ a unique project in which 
Mr. Nicholson has successfully overcome 
racial barriers. The Tuesday and Wednes- 
day meetings were devoted to Women’s 
Alliance programs, under the capable 
leadership of Mrs. H. G. Tardy, Pacific 
Coast vice-president of the Unitarian Gen- 
eral Alliance. The Thursday Young Peo- 
ple’s program was directed by Dr. Berkeley 
Blake. 

The evening programs were given over to 
lively folk dancing, directed by the Bar- 
tons and their staff; excellent demonstra- 
tions of the use of drama in the church 
school, illustrated by actual Palestinian 
costumes by Miss Mary Lawrance; a fine 
book review by Mrs. Zenna Serrurier of 
Los Angeles; and a stunt entertainment on 
the last night of the institute, in which 
everyone took part. 

(Capos E 


One Example of What 
Service Committee Does 


Many who have heard Dr. and Mrs. 
Dexter speak will recall’ the thrilling 
story of the young minister of the Czecho- 
slovak church, Rev. Karel Vit, and his 
wife, who had just arrived in Paris after a 
very harrowing experience when the Dex- 
ters came there. Mr. Vit with two other 
Protestant ministers was carrying on a 
Protestant Mission for the Czechs in Paris 
which our Service Committee was helping 
to support. 

Mrs. Vit, a young Danish woman, whom 
Mr. Vit met at the International Confer- 
ence at Copenhagen several years ago, was 
expecting her first baby this spring. Dr. 
Dexter has recently heard from Mr. Vit 
that the baby arrived June 6. 

Just before its arrival the Vits had had to 
quit Paris and the baby was born at Tours, 
which was under bombardment at the 
time. On July 17 Dr. Dexter received a 
cable from Mr. Vit, saying that they had 
been evacuated to England but were there 
penniless. The Service Committee at once 


sent funds for their support, and is ar- 
ranging with our English Unitarian group 
to see that they are properly looked after, 
and is agreeing to be responsible financially. 
This is only one of many such cases, but 
perhaps one of the most appealing that are 
daily coming to the desk of the executive 
director of the Service Committee and for 
which assistance is required. 


Icelandic Churches 
Meet at Wynyard 


The annual meetings of the United Con- 
ference of Icelandic Churches were held 
at Wynyard, Sask., the last week end in 
June, and ended on July 1. Many of the 
delegates from Manitoba traveled over 
500 miles to attend. The annual meet- 
ings of the Alliance of Icelandic Liberal 
Christian Women were held in conjunction 
with the meetings of the Conference. 

Rev. Jakob Jonsson, minister of the 
church in Wynyard, acted as host to the 
delegates along with members of the church 
who received the visitors and provided for 
their four-day stay. 

Speakers at the meetings were Rev. 
Jakob Jonsson and B. E. Johnson, chair- 
man of the church board in Winnipeg. 
Church services were conducted on Sun- 
day, June 30, in Wynyard and Leslie, 
Sask. Speakers at these services were 
Rev. Philip M. Petursson and Rev. Gud- 
mundur Arnason. They were assisted by 
Rev. E. J. Melan and Rev. Jakob Jonsson 
respectively. 

Election of officers took place at the 
close of the meetings on Monday, July 1, 
and the following were elected: Rev. G. 
Arnason, Lundar, president; S. Thorvalds- 
son, M. B. E., Riverton, vice-president; 
Rev. E. J. Melan, Riverton, recording sec- 
retary; Rey. Philip M. Petursson, Winni- 
peg, corresponding secretary; P. S. Palsson, 
Winnipeg, treasurer; Capt. J. B. Skapta- 
son, Winnipeg, assistant treasurer; Mrs. 
E. J. Melan, Riverton, director of Sunday 
schools. 


Irresponsibilities 


The Bright Side of This Is That We 
Do Not Have to Give, in Return, 
Any of Our Crowded Book- 
shelf Space 


The Christian Register is in receipt of an 
“Index 1935 through 1939” of a magazine 
published in Dublin, N. H., entitled 
Yankee. It is a suggestive rather than an 
informative piece of reading, largely be- 
cause we have never seen even a single copy 
of the magazine to which it is a guide. 
And it is such a competent looking job that 
we shall never have the courage to use it 
as a flyswatter, althought it is just about 
the right weight. 


Now as Never Before Do We Need the 


Eternal Verities 


Last week’s Unity hails the acquittal of 
the Christian Front conspirators as a 
triumph of sanity and justice and a rebuke 
to the jittery. On the other hand The 
Christian Century thinks the verdict is al- 
most a miscarriage of justice and that the 
prosecution pulled its punches. Unity 
lately reported that a large number of 
New York school children were using lead 
slugs for nickels on the subway, and a 
New York friend tells us that they don’t 
because they use half-price tickets instead 
of nickels. Both The New Republic and 
The Nation say we should arm against 
Hitler, and Messrs. Lindbergh, Hoover and 
Earl Browder say we needn’t. Everything 
is flux and contradiction, and it is wearing 
on nerves and minds. 

To what eternal verities can we cling in 
such a time? On examining our own faith 
and experience, we can sift out at least a 
few: 

English verse may be syllabic or accen- 
tual, or a mixture of the two, but it is not 
in 3-8 time. Lanier was wrong. 

Art is not the imitation of nature or the 
expression of the divine idea. 

Good coffee can only be made by drip or 
vacuum methods, and the percolator is the 
invention of Satan. 

It is perfectly safe to eat lobster and ice 
cream at the same meal. 

It is also perfectly safe to drink milk 
and then drink lemonade. The lemonade 
may curdle the milk but the milk would 
curdle when it entered the stomach in any 
event. 

If you find a tarantula in a bunch of 
bananas he will not bite you unless you hit 
him by dropping a banana on him. And 
even if he does bite you, you will not die of 
it. 

Good photographs are made by good 
photographers, not by especially good 
cameras or lenses. 

Snakes are esthetically beautiful, with 
few exceptions harmless, and make good 
pets. 

Bees and wasps will not sting you if you 
yourself don’t blitzkrieg them. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- | 


tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


is an organization of men which is devoted tothe enhance. 
ment of the influence of Liberal Religion in the lives of 
its members, in the lives of their fellow men, and in the 
life of the community, the state and the family of nations. 
It welcomes to membership any man of good character 
more than sixteen years of age, regardless of race or creed, 
who wishes to be identified with a free fellowship con. 
secrated to this high purpose. 

Join the League chapter in your church, or send member- 
ship-at-large dues of $1.00 to the 

League Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $1.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


It is often not only permissible but neces- 
sary to split an infinitive. 

There is no law of nature which forbids 
you to end a sentence with a preposition. 


Chivel Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. 


Church, 
Summer union ser- 
vices with First Church, Second Church and Church 
of the Disciples. 
Rev. John C. Petrie. 
Bixler. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). 
Open Door.” 


Morning service at 11. August 4, 


August 11, Prof. Julius Seelye 


“The 
Every day from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service 
at 11 a.m. August 4, sermon by Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. August 11, sermon 
by Rev. Charles R. Joy, 8. T. D., Newton Highlands, 
Mass. Midday prayers Tuesday and Friday. 
“Behold I have set before thee an open door and 


no man can shut it.’’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th. 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit thie 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


